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CCC DROUGHT FEED CLAIM—SOIL BANK TO INCLUDE 
GRAZING—LIVESTOCK (CATTLE PURCHASE) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1957 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commopity SUBCOMMITTEE ON LivesTOcK AND 
Frrep Grains OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10:05 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, the Honorable W. R. Poage (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poage, Albert, Jennings, Matthews, Hill 
and Harvey. 

Also present: Representatives Thompson, Hagen, Johnson, Simp- 
son, Dague, McIntire, Belcher, and Fisher. 

John Heimburger, counsel. 

Mr. Poacr (presiding). The committee will please come to order. 

Some weeks ago I told some interested parties that we would hold 
hearings this morning on relief claims and I announced that it would 
be the first thing this morning. 

We have numerous bills to authorize the Commodity Credit. Corpo- 
ration to grant relief with respect to claims arising out of the delivery 
of certain feed grains in connection with the emergency feeds, et cetera. 

And I am hopeful that we can dispose of that matter without any 
undue length of time. And we will take those bills up at this time. 

There are a number of those bills. Mr. Fisher introduced one, I 
introduced one, and several other members have introduced similar 
bills. 

(H. R. 2486, H. R. 2433, H. R. 2449, and H. R. 3606 are as follows:) 


[H. R. 2486, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To authorize Commodity Credit Corporation to grant relief with respect to claims 
arising out of deliveries of eligible surplus feed grains on ineligible dates in connection 
with purchase orders under its emergency feed program 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That Commodity Credit Corporation, 
under such regulations as may be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
is hereby authorized to grant relief to farmers and dealers in connection with 
claims arising out of early and late deliveries under purchase orders for drought 
relief feed issued under the 1954, 1955, and 1956 emergency feed programs, by 
recognizing as valid those purchases and deliveries of designated surplus feed 
grains and approved mixed feeds, which (a) were actually purchased by the 
farmer from the dealer on or after the date the Secretary declared the county, 
where the purchase order was issued, to be eligible for assistance under the 
emergency feed program, and (b) are found to have been physically delivered 
to the farmer not later than twelve months from the date the purchase order was 
issued to the farmer. 
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[H. R. 2433, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To authorize Commodity Credit Corporation to grant relief with respect to claims 
arising out of deliveries of eligible surplus feed grains on ineligible dates in connection 
with purchase orders under its emergency feed program 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That Commodity Credit Corporation, 
under such regulations as may be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
is hereby authorized to grant relief to farmers and dealers in connection with 
claims arising out of early and late deliveries under purchase orders for 
drought relief feed issued under the 1954, 1955, and 1956 emergency feed pro- 
grams, by recognizing as valid those purchases and deliveries of designated 
surplus feed grains and approved mixed feeds, which (a) were actually pur- 
chased by the farmer from the dealer on or after the date the Secretary declared 
the county, where the purchase order was issued, to be eligible for assistance 
under the Emergency Feed Program, and (b) are found to have been physically 
delivered to the farmer not later than twelve months from the date the pur- 
chase order was issued to the farmer. 


[H. R. 2449, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To authorize Commodity Credit Corporation to grant relief with respect to claims 


arising out of deliveries of eligible surplus feed grains on ineligible dates in connection 
with purchase orders under its emergency feed program 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That Commodity Credit 
Corporation, under such regulations as may be approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, is hereby authorized to grant relief to farmers and dealers in con- 
nection with claims arising out of early and late deliveries under purchase 
orders for drought relief feed issued under the 1954, 1955, and 1956 emergency 
feed programs, by recognizing as valid those purchases and deliveries of desig- 
nated surplus feed grains and approved mixed feeds, which (a) were actually 
purchased by the farmer from the dealer on or after the date the Secretary de- 
clared the county, where the purchase order was issued, to be eligible for assist- 
ance under the emergency feed program, and (b) are found to have been physi- 
eally delivered to the farmer not later than twelve months from the date the 
purchase order was issued to the farmer. 


[H. R. 3606, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To authorize Commodity Credit Corporation to grant relief with respect to claims 
arising out of deliveries of eligible surplus feed grains on ineligible dates in connection 
with purchase orders under its emergency feed program 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That Commodity Credit Corporation, under 
such regulations as may be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, is hereby 
authorized to grant relief to farmers and dealers in connection with claims 
arising out of early and late deliveries under purchase orders for drought relief 
fed issued under the 1954, 1955, and 1956 emergency feed programs, by recog- 
nizing as valid those purchases and deliveries of designated surplus feed grains 
and approved mixed feeds, which (a) were actually purchased by the farmer 
from the dealer on or after the date the Secretary declared the county, where 
the purchase order was issued, to be eligible for assistance under the emergency 
feed program, and (b) are found to have been physically delivered to the 
farmer not later than twelve months from the date the purchase order was is- 
sued to the farmer. 


Mr. Poacer. I believe that we have a representative of the Depart- 
ment present, Mr. Berger. I think maybe we better hear from Mr. 
Berger first on the situation. 

I understand that you. have a statement. Before you start, Mr. 
Berger, I think it might be well if I would announce that following 
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the consideration of these bills we will take up the bills amending the 
soil bank to include grazing lands: 

H. R. 2771, H. R. 3984, H. R. 5856, H. R. 5857. 

Those are for including of grazing land in the soil bank. That 
will be next. 

Next will be the amendment on the Stockyards Act. There are 
three bills on that: H. R. 188, H. R. 1270, and H. R. 2139. 

(H. R. 2771, H. R. 3984, H. R. 5856, H. R. 5857, H. R. 188, H. R. 
1270, H. R. 2139 are as follows :) 


{H. R. 2771, 85th Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Soil Bank Act so as to include grazing land in the Soil Bank Program 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Soil Bank Act is amended— 
(a) by inserting after the second sentence of section 103 (a) the follow- 
ing: “In addition to the foregoing, the Secretary is authorized and directed 
to formulate and carry out during the period ending June 30, 1960, an acre- 
age reserve program for grazing lands under which farmers or ranchers 
will be compensated for reducing their acreage of grazing lands and making 
a corresponding reduction in livestock numbers below a_ representative 
period designated by the Secretary. Such program shall be formulated in 
such a manner as to make it possible, in conjunction with the conservation 
reserve program, to retire entire farming or ranching units from produc- 
tion. All the provisions of this title not inconsistent therewith shall apply 
to the grazing lands acreage reserve program.” 

(b) by amending the first sentence of section 105 (c) to read: “The total 
compensation paid producers for participating in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram with respect to any year’s program shall not exceed $780,000,000, and 
with respect to any commodity for any year shall not exceed the amount 
shown below: Wheat, $375,000,000; cotton, $300,000,000; corn in the com- 
mercial corn-producing area, $300,000,000 ; peanuts, $7,000,000 ; rice, $23,000,- 
000; tobacco, $45,000,000; and grazing, $50,000,000.” 

(c) by striking out the period at the end of paragraph (a) (1) of see- 
tion 107 and inserting: “or (where an entire farming or ranching unit is 
retired from production) the grazing of livestock.” 


[H. R. 5984, 85th Cong., lst sess. ] 
A BILL To amend the Soil Bank Act so as to include pasture lands in the soil bank program 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subsection 107 (a) (1) of the Soil Bank 
Act is amended to read as follows: ‘To establish and maintain for the contract 
period protective vegetative cover (including but not limited to grass and trees), 
water storage facilities, or other soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses 
on a specifically designated acreage of land on the farm regularly used as pasture 
or in the production of crops (including crops such as tame hay, alfalfa and 
clovers, which do not require annual tillage).” 

Sec. 2. Section 107 of the Soil Bank Act is amended by adding the following 
new subsection : 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the Secretary is author- 
ized and directed to formulate and announce a program under this subtitle B for 
pasture and hay lands and to enter into contracts thereunder with producers 
which contracts may be for minimum terms of one year, shall prohibit grazing 
of the contract acres except pursuant to the provisions of section 103 (a) hereof, 
and may treat pasture land left idle as land established and maintained in 
vegetative cover. The program formulated by the Secretary shall permit placing 
entire farming units in the conservation reserve program of the Soil Bank Act.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection 109 (¢c) of the Soil Bank Act is amended to read as follows: 
“In carrying out the conservation reserve program, the Secretary shall not enter 
into contracts with producers which would require payments to producers, 
including the cost of materials and services, in excess of $550,000,000 in any 
calendar year.” 
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[H. R. 5856, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the purchase of certain cattle to carry out the provisions of section 
82 of Public Law 820, Seventy-fourth Congress 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in carrying out section 32 of Public Law 
320, Seventy-fourth Congress (7 U. 8S. C. 612c), the Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1958, 1959, and 1960, utilize funds available 
for carrying out such section for purchasing all canner and cutter grade beef 
derived from female cattle which is offered to him for sale whenever the wholesale 
dressed price of such beef falls below 24 cents per pound. The Secretary shall 
make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out this Act, in- 
cluding rules designed to insure that packers from whom such beef is purchased 
pay a price for the live cattle which is equitable in relation to the price paid for 
such beef. 





(H. R. 5857, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Soil Bank Act to permit grazing land to be included in the conserva- 
tion reserve program 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) section 107 (a) (1) of the Soil Bank 
Act is amended by inserting immediately before the period at the end thereof the 
following: “or as grazing land”. 

(b) Section 107 (a) (4) of such Act is amended by inserting after “any acre- 
age” the following: “(other than acreage referred to in paragraph (8))”. 

(c) Section 107 (a) of such Act is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

(8) In the case of acreage which had been regularly used as grazing land, to 
reduce the number of head of cattle grazed on such acreage below the unit carry- 
ing capacity for such acreage (approved by the Secretary under the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act) by from 10 to 25 per centum, as may be 
provided in the contract.” 

Sec. 2. Section 107 (b) (2) of the Soil Bank Act is amended (1) by striking 
out “The rate or rates” and inserting in lieu thereof “Except as provided in the 
last sentence of this paragraph, the rate or rates” and (2) by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: “The rate of the payment to be provided 
for in contracts to which paragraph (8) of subsection (a) of this section applies 
shall be equal to $25 for each head of cattle by which the Secretary determines the 
production of cattle on such acreage has been reduced below the unit carrying 
capacity for such acreage (approved by the Secretary under the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act); except that no such payment to any one 
individual shall exceed $25,000.” 

Sec. 3. Section 108 of the Soil Bank Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection : 

“(d) Nothwithstanding subsection (a), in determining the national conserva- 
tion reserve goal, the Secretary shall include sufficient acreage which has here- 
tofore been regularly used as grazing land to insure that the application of 
paragraph (8) of subsection (a) and the last sentence of subsection (b) to such 
acreage will result by 1960 in a reduction of two million in the number of cattle 
on ranches and farms.” 

Sec. 4. Section 109 (c) of the Soil Bank Act is amended by striking out 
“$450,000.000”" and inserting in lieu thereof “$700,000,000”. 


[H. R. 188, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Packers and Stockyards Act to prevent sudden and unreasonable 
decreases in the price of hogs and cattle which are sold at stockyards or to packers 
subject to that Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds that sudden 
and unreasonable decreases in the price of swine and cattle sold at stockyards 
and to packers frequently resulting in serious losses to livestock producers who 
must transport their swine and cattle to stockyards and to packing plants for 
sale at the prevailing prices, which are not necessarily a consequence of normal 
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variations in supply, and that such decreases therefore constitute an undue and 
unnecessary burden on interstate commerce. It is declared to be the policy of 
the Congress and the purpose of this Act to eliminate such burden by limiting 
the extent to which such decreases may lawfully occur at stockyards and pack- 
ing plants which are subject to regulation by the United States. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 312 of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921 (7 U. S. C. 
213), is amended by redesignating subsection (b) as subsection (c) and by 
inserting after subsection (a) the following new subsection: 

“(b) (1) It shall be unlawful for any stockyard owner, market agency, or 
dealer to buy swine or cattle at a stockyard, or to furnish stockyard services 
in connection with the buying of such swine or cattle, or for any packer to buy 
any swine or cattle, unless the price paid to the producer is within the permissible 
range of fluctuation under paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

“(2) The price paid at a stockyard, or by a packer, for swine of any grade 
shall be within the permissible range of fluctuation only if it is not more than 
10 cents a hundredweight less than the average price paid at such stockyard, or 
by such packer, for swine of the same grade on the preceding business day. The 
price paid at a stockyard, or by a packer, for cattle of any grade shall be within 
the permissible range of fluctuation only if it is not more than 25 cents a 
hundredweight less than the average price paid at such stockyard, or by such 
packer, for cattle of the same grade on the preceding business day. As used in 
this paragraph with respect to swine or cattle at any stockyard, or bought by 
any packer, the term ‘preceding business day’ does not include any day on 
which no swine or cattle (as the case may be) are bought or sold at such stock- 
yard or by such packer.” 

(b) The subsection of section 312 of such Act herein redesignated as subsection 
(c) is amended (1) by striking out “that any stockyard” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “that any packer, stockyard”, and (2) by striking out “subsection (a) 
of this section” and inserting in lieu thereof “subsection (a) or (b) of this 
section”. 

(c) Section 314 (a) of such Act is amended by striking out “Any stockyard” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Any packer, stockyard”’. 

(d) Section 315 of such Act is amended by striking out “If any stockyard” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “If any packer, stockyard”’. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by section 2 of this Act shall apply only with 
respect to sales of swine and cattle occurring on and after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 





{H. R. 1270, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 302 of the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921 so as to make 
such Act inapplicable to stockyards which engage exclusively in the sale of livestock on 
commission at public auction 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 302 (a) of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 1683; 7 U. S. C. 202 (a)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new sentence as follows: “This Act 
shall not apply to any stockyard engaged exclusively in the selling at public 
auction, for a commission, of livestock belonging to other persons.” 


[H. R. 2139, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to require reasonable bonds from packers 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the proviso in the paragraph 
designated “Packers and Stockyards Act”, under the heading “Marketing Serv- 
ice’, in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1944 (7 U. S. C. 204), 
is amended by striking out “market agency and dealer” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “market agency, dealer, and packer”’. 


91125—57—_—2 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER C. BERGER, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY CLARENCE L 
MILLER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY STABILIZA- 
TION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Bercrer. Thank you very much. I would prefer to have my 
associate director here, Mr. Miller, read the testimony that we have 
prepared. 

Mr. Poace. That will be fine. 

Mr. Bercer. If we may have that permission. 

Mr. Poacr. We will be very glad to have Mr. Miller do it. 

Mr. Bercrer. Mr. Clarence Miller will read it. 

Mr. Mixter. I appreciate the opportunity to come before this 
committee to discuss the operation of the emergency feed program 
in connection with proposed legislation H. R. 2486 to grant relief 
with respect to claims arising out of deliveries of eligible surplus 
feed grains on ineligible dates. 

Section 301 of Public Law 480, 83d Congress, provides in part as 
follows: 

* * * the Corporation, on such terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
deem in the public interest, shall make available any farm commodity or 
product thereof owned or controlled by it for us in relieving distress * * * 
(2) in connection with any major disaster determined by the President to 
warrant assistance by the Federal Government under Public Law &75, 81st 
Congress, as amended. 

Except on a reimbursable basis, the Corporation shall not bear any -costs in 
connection with making such commodity available beyond the cost of the com- 
modities to the corporation in store and the handling and transportation Costs 
in making delivery of the commodity to designated agencies at one or more 
central locations in each State. 

Pursuant to this authority and the provisions of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act, the Corporation has engaged in two 
types of programs with regard to making designated ‘surplus feed 
grains in its price support stocks avail: ible in major designated dis- 
aster areas 

One te program is the disaster relief feed grain program. Under 
this program the Secretary of Agriculture has entered into coopera- 
tive agreements with governors of States suddenly stricken with a 
major ‘disaster, such as floods or hurricanes. 

When the emergency strikes, the disaster calls for immediate relief 
so CCC-owned feed grains are made available to the cooperative State 
agencies, 

Quite often in the past there has been locally stored grain in close 
proximity to the disaster area. The designated feed grains are fur- 
nished free of cost to the State agencies, and ‘ommodity Credit Cor- 
poration pays transportation and handling costs, if any, in making 
the feeds available. 

Programs which have been or are being operated under this au- 
thority include hurricane relief during 1955 in 10 eastern counties 
in North Carolina; the relief furnished to California flood sufferers 
during the flood of 1955-56; the furnishing of feed grains to certain 
members of Indian tribes in New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
Utah, and the furnishing of feed grains to flood victims in certain’ 
counties of Kentucky this past February. ; 
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The feed grains distributed under these relief programs were fur- 
nished free of cost. Since these programs are not affected by the 
proposed bill no further consideration will be given to these oper- 
ations. 

Another program is the emergency feed program, which was initi- 
ated in 1954. Under this program farmers in designated disaster 
areas can obtain designated surplus feed grains (corn, barley, oats 
and grain sorghum) ‘at reduced prices through regular commercial 
channels. 

I would like to give you a brief explanation of the emergency feed 
program. First, C ongress has charged the CCC to utilize the normal 
channels of trade to the greatest extent practical in the discharge 
of its duty. 

The Department is in full accord with this policy and the emergency 
feed program in such a manner as to preserve and keep intact the 
normal feed distributing industry in drought-stricken areas. 

Second, as you know, when it is necessary to feed over an extended 
period of time such as has been the case during the prolonged drought 
it is necessary to give livestock other types of feed besides straight 
grain. 

The program was developed to use trade channels so that the 
straight feed grains furnished under the program could be supple- 
mented with other ingredients such as protein, vitamins and minerals, 
which CCC did not have in inventory. 

This was accomplished in two ways: permitting custom mixing; 
and approving two mixtures as eligible feeds under the program—1 
containing 75 percent and the other 60 percent of designated surplus 
feed grains. This was done in connection with the emergency feed 
grain program prior to the time the hay and roughage program was 
initiated. 

Third, time was of the essence in 1954 in getting feed to distressed 
livestock in disaster areas when the program was first initiated. 

This was a further and important reason why the program was 
developed to use the distributive facilities of the feed industry. It 
was estimated that feed could be made available to individual farmers 
and ranchers through established commercial channels much quicker 
than through a Government-administered program of direct distribu- 
aon. 

Phe eligibility of farmers and the amount of feed grains each is 
approved to receive is the responsibility of the local farmers home 
administration committee. 

On the basis of an application approved by the FHA committee 
for a specific amount of feed grains the ee county office issues to 
the farmer a purchase order valid for use for a prescribed length of 
time, 

In 1954 program purchase orders were valid for 120 days. In the 
195 program purchase orders were valid for 60 days, which is the 
case under the current program. 

Farmers take their purchase orders to an approved feed dealer and 
use them as partial payment for the feed grains purchased up to the 
maaimiun amount called for on the purchase order. 

Subject to such maximum, the value of purchase orders at present 
1s $1.50 per hundredweight for the purchase of feed grains. 
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Purchase orders were issued for current use to purchase designated 
surplus feed grains within the prescribed time. They were not issued 
to be applied on debts already incurred or past due, or to be used at 
some remote future date. 

In order to complete the purchase order after the feed has been 
purchased and delivered, either physically or constructively, the 
farmer is required to certify that he has actually purchased the kinds 
and quantities of feed reported on the purchase order and received 
eredit for the value of the purchase order on the purchase price of 
the feed shown thereon and that he will use such feed as stated in the 
application to feed his foundation herd of cattle, sheep, or goats. 

The dealer must certify that he has sold and delivered to the farmer 
named on the purchase order the designated surplus feed grains shown 
thereon and that he has accepted the transfer of the purchase order in 
part payment for such feed grains to the full extent of the value of 
the purchase order. 

Both the farmer and the dealer must affix their signatures on the 
purchase order to the above representations and certifications. 

When the individual purchase orders are properly completed as 
outlined above, the feed dealer exchanges them at the ASC county 
office for dealer certificates having a total dollar value equal to the 
purchase orders surrendered. 

Dealer certificates are transferable and the holder must present 
them to CCC for redemption for CCC-owned designated surplus feed 
grains within 120 days after date of issuance. 

There was an urgent need in 1954 in the major disaster drought 
areas for immediate supplies of feed, and the seriousness of the situa- 
tion did not allow adequate time for dissemination of sufficient infor- 
mation for thorough understanding of the provisions of the program. 

In many instances farmers did not need immediately all the feed 
that they were approved to receive. This, coupled with financing 
difficulties, resulted in both early and late deliveries of the total 
amount of feed the farmer was entitled to receive. 

This was particularly true in connection with the 1954 program in 
all drought areas and in States that were designated later for assistance 
for the first time under the 1955 or 1956 emergency feed programs. 

Ineligible dates are commonly referred to as early deliveries and 
late deliveries. Under the provisions of the program as interpreted, 
early deliveries are those deliveries made prior to approval of the 
applicant by FHA to receive feed, and late deliveries are those which 
took place after the expiration of the purchase order or after termin- 
ation of the program. 

Exemptions were taken by the auditors for deliveries made both 
before and after these extremes. Although deliveries either early or 
late, the amount of feed involved never exceeded the quantity which 
the applicant was approved to receive. 

Deliveries on ineligible dates may be said to be only technical 
violations of the program inasmuch as the intent and purpose of the 
program was substantially achieved. 

The proposed bill aims to credit dealers who delivered feed to farm- 
ers prior to approval by FHA of the farmer’s application or who 
delivered feed to farmers with approved applications after the ex- 
piration of the purchase order or after the termination of the pro- 
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gram with the amount of eligible feed delivered up to the maximum 
amount shown on the purchase order. 

The bill spells out how long in advance of the time the application 
was approved by FHA that feed dealers will receive credit for feed 
purchased and delivered, namely, feed actually purchased by the 
farmer from the dealer on or after the date the Secretary declared 
the county a designated disaster area eligible to receive emergency 
feed grains. 

The bill also states how long after the expiration of the purchase 
order or termination of the program that feed dealers will receive 
credit. on purchase orders for feed physically delivered, namely, not 
jater than 12 months from the date the purchase order was issued 
to the farmer. 

In the case of early deliveries, it is apparent that some dealers took 
a chance that their farmer customers would be found to be eligible 
for assistance and, as soon as the county was declared a disaster ares 
for the purposes of the program, sold and delivered feed to farmers 
before the formality of completion and final approval of the appli- 
cation had been made. 

This bill would give the Commodity Credit Corporation the au- 
thority under regulations approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to grant relief to farmers and dealers in connection with claims aris- 
ing out of early and late deliveries. 

In the case of early deliveries relief would not be granted unless 
the farmer was subsequently granted an approved application and 
unless he actually purchased the feed he was entitled to receive. 

The bill when passed would limit late deliveries to those made 
within 12 months from the date the purchase order was issued to the 
farmer. 

Certainly, unless the farmer has picked up his feed from the dealer 
within a year the sale cannot be considered as having been a bona fide 
sale at the time the purchase order was certified and exchanged for a 
dealer certificate. No relief should be granted under such circum- 
stances. 

If, however, the farmer has picked up the feed from the dealer 
within a reasonable time to use it in maintain his basic herd the pro- 
gram has accomplished what it was intended to accomplish. 

About 15 percent of the dealers participating in the programs had 
been audited prior to December 31, 1956. Based on the audits made 
and the exceptions taken for early and late deliveries it is estimated 
that dealers would be relieved of paying claims already established 
or that may be established on such exceptions by further audits in the 
aggregate of approximately $250,000 in the event the proposed legisla- 
tion is enacted. 

In those cases where claims based on early and late deliveries have 
been established and demand made of the dealers who have paid CCC 
such amounts, it will be necessary to refund to the dealers the amount 
of such claims collected in case the proposed bill becomes law. 

A limited number of dealers who have paid such claims have col- 
lected from the farmer concerned his proportionate share of the claim. 
In view of the status of this type of case, no refund will be made to 
dealers who have paid their claims and have in turn collected such 
amounts from farmers. 
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Only refunds of this nature will be made to dealers who are able 
to certify that they have not collected and will not collect from farm- 
ers any portion of the amount represented by the refund. 

In case the proposed legislation is enacted, it is recomended that 
legislative history show that we intend to handle as outlined above re- 
funds to dealers who have already paid to CCC claims based on early 
and late deliveries. 

Attached are tables identified as exhibit No. 1 and exhibit No. 2. 
Exhibit No. 1 is a report of the audits performed by area offices of the 
audit division, CSS, of feed dealers activities under the 1954, 1955, and 
1956 emergency feed programs, while exhibit No. 2 is a summary 
of the audits performed by ASC State office auditors of dealers’ 
activities under the same program. 

Each exhibit shows the exceptions taken on the basis of early and 
late deliveries. We are also attached as exhibit No. 3 a copy of the 
current FHA application, and as exhibit No. 4 a copy of the current 
purchase order. 

The other principal violations of the emergency feed programs are 
nondeliveries, underdeliveries and deliveries of ineligible feed. Col- 
lection of claims arising in connection with these types of violations 
are not affected by the proposed bill and will be aggressively pressed. 

(The exhibits referred to in the statement are as follows :) 
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EXxuHisit 3 








form FHA-937 Position 3 Form approved 
(Rev. 6-15-56) Bureou of Budget No. 40-220869 1 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NAME <_< aes ~ 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
APPLICATION AND CERTIFICATION SooNS 


EMERGENCY FEED PROGRAM niacin = 


( BOTH HAY AND GRAIN ARE NEEDED, FILE SEPARATE APPLICATION FOR EACH) 


COUNTY 





BEEF DAIRY 
- cows Ewes NANNIES 
1. NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK IN HEIFERS 
is EWE LAMBS FOR KIDS FOR 
BASIC HERD NOW ON HAND: CALVES FOR REPLACEMENT REPLACEMENT” REPLACEMENT 
BULLS RAMS BILLIES 





| KIND AND NUMBER 
2. OTHER LIVESTOCK OWNED: | 


TONS HAY | TONS SAGE OTHER —KIND AND QUANTITY 


3. FEED ON HAND: | 


| 


f 
HAY + + = 


4. FEED CROPS GROWING: | SILAGE } | 
| i 
i + + - 


| 
KIND ACRES | EXPECTED YIELD PER ACRE (Tons, bu., etc.) 
+ + a 


5. APPLICANT CERTIFICATION 


| certify that the above information is correct and that my principal occupation is farming or ranching, and that | do not have a 


supply of feed on hand to maintain my basic herd of livestock, listed in Item 1, until oe 8@ a 


In order to provide a supply of feed for this livestock, in addition to the feed | have on hand and that to be harvested during the 
above period, | will need (complete either ‘‘a'’ or ‘'b’'): 


—— tons of hay. b pounds of SURPLUS GRAINS DESIGNATED BY THE COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION. 
I hereby make application for the purchase of this amount of feed under the Emergency Feed Program. 


Without the assistance applied for under the Emergency Feed Program | will be unable to maintain my basic foundation herd and 


continue the livestock operation which | have been conducting for yeors 


| WILL NOT SELL OR OTHERWISE DISPOSE OF ANY OF THE FEED HEREIN APPLIED FOR EXCEPT BY FEEDING IT TO MY BASIC 


HERD in___ County 


Dote__ ; _ > 39 Applicant paca 





6. COMMITTEE ACTION: We, the undersigned committeemen, certify that the above-named applicant 


C) is eligible for assistance under the Emergency Feed Program and hereby approve (his) (her) application for tons of 


hay pounds of SURPLUS GRAINS DESIGNATED BY THE COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


CT is NOT eligible for assistance under the Emergency Feed Program 


Comments 


Signed é siiiaiiaadigh 


Date ___ ini CP tac . - 


FHA-937 U.S GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 1986 0-7 —399101 
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Mr. Poage. Thank you very much. 

I gather, although you did not say it in that statement, that you felt 
that we have need of this kind of legislation 

Mr. Brercrer. We certainly would think it would be a good thing to 
pass the bill. 

Mr. Poaer. All right. Thank you. 

Any questions ? 

We very much appreciate your being here and appreciate your 
statement. 

Mr. Bercer. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. We have representatives of some 3 or 4 groups present 
on these bills. I believe Mr. A. L. Gamble, general manager, Farmers 
Union Mortgage Association wants to appear. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Gamble thought the hearings on these bills would 
start about 11 o’clock. So Mr. Gamble is not here at this time. 

Mr. Poacr. Is Mr. Farr of Greely, Colorado here? 

If so, we will listen to Mr. Farr then. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH W. FARR, REPRESENTING THE COLORADO 
GRAIN, MILLING & FEED DEALERS ASSOCIATION, GREELEY, 
COLO., ACCOMPANIED BY ALVIN E. OLIVER, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, GRAIN & FEED DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Farr. Gentlemen of the subcommittee, my name is Ralph W. 
Farr and my home is in Greeley, Colo., where I am vice president of 
the Farr Co. 

I appear here today as reprsentative of the Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Association, a trade organization including 286 firm- 
members. 

We appear in support of H. R. 2486 and other bills of a similar or 
identical wording. 

The Department of Agriculture, under its enabling legislation, 
aided drought-stricken farmers in 1954 by diverting surplus CCC 
grain to feeders for $1 per hundredweight below normal retail prices. 

Departmental regulations required F THA personnel to certify eligi- 
ble farmers to the ‘county ASC committees, who in turn issued pur- 
chase orders good for 120 days. 

Both the dealer and farmer accepted these orders as a firm contract 
for a specific amount of grain, most of which was delivered within 
the 4 months period. 

But the exigencies of the drought required local officials and dealers 
not to be too exacting. The auditors differed with local interpreta- 
tions and established the so-called early and late delivery claims 
against the dealers. 

Some farmers drove miles to reach their FHA office, only to learn 
that it took several days or weeks to get their papers processed; 
consequently, many asked if they could get feed in advance on their 
purchase orders. 

Since this was an emergency, the local and State officials and deal- 
ers could see nothing wrong with letting the farmer have some feed 
in advance for they knew he would have his papers shortly. 
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At other times farmers would come to the dealer for feed, only to 
find that one purchase order was nearly exhausted, so they would go 
and get another. They needed feed in the meantime. 

The dealer presumed nothing was out of order when he advanced 
the feed to the farmer between orders. These two practices account 
for so-called early deliveries. 

When farmers found out that, for various reasons, they could not 
take aeveeny of all of their purchase orders before the deadline, they 
would ask the dealer to hold the balance for them until they could 
handle it. | 

The dealer felt he was accommodating the farmer, so he carried it 
willingly, never thinking that either he or the farmer might be in | 
technical violation of a regulation which they had not yet seen. | 

The gm reasons for the farmer’s delay in taking delivery 
were (1) delays caused by financing problems, and (2) lack ‘of storage 
space on the farm. These two reasons account for most of the so- 
called late deliveries. 

On early and late deliveries, the auditors’ reports show (1) that in 
all cases the farmer actually received his feed or grain at the reduced 
price, and (2) that the dealer made no more than his normal profit on 
the transaction. 

In the light of these facts, we do not feel that we confused the 
program, but actually implemented it by our cooperation with the 
farmers to aid them in time of distress. 

The auditor’s instructions were drawn up approximately 2 years 
after the program was put into effect. (The last ASC auditor in- 
struction affecting Colorado was No. 1104 dated June 8, 1956.) 

These instructions required that when the dealer was billed by the 
State office for his early and late deliveries he had to pay them even 
though they were paid under protest, if he wished to participate in 
the 1956-57 program. 

In early January, however, the Department of Agriculture issued 
a memorandum letting people hold in abeyance their early and late 
delivery payments until Congress could settle the matter. 

There are still many people to be audited. If this legislation be- 
comes law, those people who have not been audited will automatically 
not be audited for early and late deliveries. 

We, therefore, assume it will be the intention of Congress not 
to penalize those who have already paid their early and late deliveries 
and that these persons or firms will automatically get refunds if 
this bill becomes law. 

Finally, may I emphasize that the law which provided for this 
special drought feed aid was passed in emergency by the Congress, to 
meet a long- st: anding natural emergency in the field. 

Everyone, including dealers in the field, were principally intent 
on providing relief quickly. The technical regulations surrounding 
the program usually became known to the farmers and dealers only 
much later. 

It was inevitable that there should be misunderstandings that would 
amount to technical violations. 

We have supported this legislation as offering opportunity for the 
United States Department of Agriculture to settle these technical 
claims on their merits. 
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Certainly we do not even inferentially ask that there be any excusing 
of willful violators of law. But we feel sure that the Congress does 
not wish to see penalty visited upon farmers and dealers whose only 
error is in a technicality, and where the purpose and spirit of the 
drought feed aid program were carried out. 

That is why we earnestly urge you gentlemen to approve this legis- 
lation in committee, and to support it when it comes to the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Hill wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Hitxi. On page 2, Mr. Farr, you state this—and we want to be 
sure— 

On early and late deliveries, the auditors’ report shows (1) that in all cases 
the farmer actually received his feed or grain at the reduced price, and (2) 
that the dealer made no more than his normal profit on the transaction. 

Now, what I want to ask is this: If we pass this legislation and 
there are no more audits—and I know your firm has been audited— 
what happens to these folks who are not audited at all? 

Mr. Farr. Well, I mean that the Department’s auditors would not 
be auditing. They would be auditing books for mistakes. 

Mr. Hitz. But he would audit them to see that they delivered the 
grain? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, certainly, but it would not be a matter of itemizing 
each. If he looked at it and saw that it was delivered properly, he 
would not worry about the date and have to copy it down to make a 
record of it like he did for us. Our audit took 6 weeks because they 
went through every ticket. 

Mr. Hut. In the light of this statement you have made, then you 
feel because of the honesty : and the integrity of the feed dealers there 
will not be any question whatsoever that they have delivered the feed 
to the farmer who was intended to get it, regardless? 

Mr. Farr. That is right. 

Mr. Hitz. The only thing i in question is that—— 

Mr. Farr. That is right. I have every confidence in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s auditors that they will do a wonderful job of 
auditing and will catch anyone who has deliberately tried to cheat on 
the program. 

Mr. Hitt. Why do you make that statement? Your firm has been 
audited. You know the kind of audit they gave you, is that correct ? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, sir. It was a very fair audit. We could not have 
asked for a more gentlemanly person to come into the oflice to go over 
our records than the gentleman who audited our books. 

Mr. Hiti. That is what I want the committee to know, that we are 
not trying to put anything over on anybody in this particular piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. Poage. Thank you very much, Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. 

Mr. Poage. We will hear now from Mr. James L. Daniel, from 
Texas. 

Mr. Daniel is a constitutent of Mr. Fisher’s. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES L. DANIEL, REPRESENTING THE TEXAS 
GRAIN & FEED DEALERS ASSOCIATION, EDEN, TEX. 


Mr. Dantet. My name is James L. Daniel, and my home is in 
iden, Tex., where I am owner of the James L. Daniel Warehouse Co. 

Although I do not manage the warehouse business personally, I am 
in close touch with it, and have been for a number of years 

I am appearing here as the designated representative of the Texas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Association, an association that includes in its 
membership literally hundreds of grain and feed dealers concerned 
with this legislation. 

The emergency drought feed program went into effect in our State 
in the summer of 1954; it became effective in my county of Concho 
in September of that year. 

The program was instituted to meet the serious situation of a con- 
tinuing drought that threatened to completely wipe out even the 
foundation herds of livestock. 

While the program went into effect only late in 1954, the drought 
had been in effect in our county since 1949 and our economic situation 
was desperate before the program was actually in effect. 

Under this relief program it was universally recognized that fast 
action was needed if herds were to be saved. When the program 
became effective In my own county on September 1, 1954, and as 
quickly as our farmers knew about it, which was almost immediately, 
there was a rush to the local FHA office to obtain certificates for the 
reduced-price feeds. 

Sometimes this Government office did not yet have the necessary 
blanks; sometimes the county committee was able to meet only at in- 
tervals of 1 or 2 weeks; there were several and logical delays. 

But everyone realized the necessity of getting relief to farmers as 
quickly as possible. We understand these county committees were 
advised, and in turn our farmers and dealers were advised that it 
would be logical for farmers to go ahead and get the feed, purchases 
to be covered by certificates where such certificates later was issued. 

At the beginning—and we want to emphasize this point—there was 
no careful explanation of technical regulations surrounding the pro- 
gram, even where preliminary regulations had been written. 

Everyone i first things first—which meant that feed was pro- 
vided to needy farmers immediately, without thought of technicali- 
ties of regulation. 

Much later, the Government auditors found many cases where feed 
slips show delivery of feed on dates prior to dates of issuance of cer- 
tificates; in the other instances feedstore records show some deliveries 
after the last effective date of the certificates. 

Auditors commonly threw out these deals as technically improper 
and made claims agains the feed dealers involved. Let's examine 
how these early and late deliveries usually took place: 

First, we have said that dealers, usually with knowledge and even 
under approval of local county committees, delivered the feed at once 
when the program was announced, risking the probability that the 
purchase later could be covered by a relief certificate. 
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The spirit and purpose of the program were carried out; the dealer 
did not seek additional profit; the farmer, even in his emergency 
condition, felt that he was proceeding in proper and logical manner. 

But the very technicality of a delivery date appearing as prior to 
date of the certificate, induced the auditors to throw out these cases 
for only this technical reason. 

Second, there were, we repeat, delays in the handling of the pro- 
gram. Some farmers did not apply for, or were unable to obtain, 
their certificates until near the end of the program period. 

Often the farmers were delayed by difficulties in financing their 
own part of the purchase price. Many of them did not have ade- 
quate warehouse space on the farm to house the full 120 days supply, 
so left unused balances with the dealer until called for. 

There were a number of logical reasons why actual physical deliv- 
ery of feeds out of the dealer’s store were made sometimes later than 
the expiration date of the certificate. 

Where there is no questioning the farmer’s eligibility and need, 
where there is no doubt as to actual final delivery by the dealer, we 
maintain that there should be no question of validation of these 
dealer’s claims merely because of a date technicality. 

We think it is proper to point out here that rejection of claims by 
the auditors will financially cripple or wreck some dealers, whose only 
recourse would be to file recovery claims against the farmers them- 
selves. 

Since the drought has continued so long that the financial posi- 
tion of many farmers is clearly desperate, the rejection of claims 
merely suggests a spreading of community insolvency. 

The bills under consideration by this subcommittee are designed to 
correct these inequities. There is no attempt to excuse or condone 
willful violation of the law of Congress or the sprit of that law. 

The proposed legislation only gives the Department of Agricul- 
ture authority, which they say they do not now legally have, to 
examine each case on its merits and to validate those claims where 
technical errors did not interfere with the purpose of the program, 
where those technical errors did not result in additional private gain, 
and where there is no taint of fraud. 

Our people in the drought areas have passed through many years 
of torment; they have suffered severely, but they are acutely con- 
scious of the fine assistance that has been made possible by the Con- 
gress, and which has alleviated a part of that bitter exper lence. 

Therefore we ask of you that, in the face of this situation, you make 
it possible for us to escape the further penalties of technical regu- 
lations issued too late or publicized too slowly, wherever the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture finds that the program was only facilitated by 
this technical error, and the intent of the Congress was only carried 
out to the best ability of communities that were intent upon their 
preservation, and not upon technicalities of regulations. We urge 
your favorable action on this legislation. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you very much, Mr. Daniel. We appreciate 
your coming here. 

Mr. Dantev. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. We will now hear from Mr. Alvin E. Oliver, execu- 
tive vice president of the Grain & Feed Dealers Association. 
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Mr. Farr. Mr. Oliver is not testifying but Mr. Gamble whom you 
called is here now. 

Mr. Poace. Does Mr. Gamble want to make or file a statement ? 

Mr. Farr. Mr. Oliver is not going to appear now. 

Mr. Poacr. That is all right. 

Mr. Gamble can testify or file a statement as he desires. 


STATEMENT OF A. F. GAMBLE, GENERAL MANAGER, FARMERS 
UNION MARKETING ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Gampir. My name is A. F. Gamble. I am general manager 
of the Farmers Union Marketing Association of Denver, Colo. 

If I may, I would like to make a brief statement. 

In Colorado the 1954 emergency feed program was in August 1955 
to June 1, 1956. 

There were 26 counties in Colorado designated as disaster areas 
where farmers could obtain this feed at reduced prices. 

In Colorado, audits of the dealers’ records of the 1954 program were 
started in January of 1956. And in our case audit exceptions and 

results of the claims against dealers were in two general categories. 

The first one broke down into three : ineligible feed, usually through 
an error or through misinterpretation of the regulations then under 
delivery, caused by inability of the farmer to accept physical delivery 
of the feed which he had agreed to purchase. 

Most dealers showed this as a liability on their records and were 
ready and willing to pay it back and did do that. 

And another is improper application of credit, where the value of 
the purchase order was applied to some purpose other than purchase 
of the approved feeds. 

Our Colorado Milling & Grain Feed Dealers Association has taken 
the position that all of these types of claims should be paid imme- 
diately upon their determination. And in our particular company 
and all others I know of have paid these claims promptly. 

The other category, which is covered by the legislation before you 
gentlemen is ineligible dates, both early and late deliveries where 
farmers delivered feed ahead of the purchase order date—where 
dealers delivered the feed ahead of the purchase order date trying to 
help our farmers. 

And many times this was done upon the advice of the county 
committee. They told us that the farmer had the purchase order, to 
go ahead and let him have the feed. 

On late deliveries, farmers still needed the feed, he did not have 
the money or he didn’t have the space to store it. 

And the farmer and the dealer agreed on the sale of the feed. And 
if we showed it on our records, the auditors would accept that as evi- 
dence of constructive delivery. 

If we didn’t have a written record of it the auditors would not 
accept that record and they made late delivery claims. 

However, on these e sarly and late deliveries all of the audits in our 
State, at least, showed that the farmer actually got the feed. And, 
of course, he got it at the reduced price. 

The deaers did not profit and the Government did not lose from it. 
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In Colorado I sold a volume of $2,179,000 of drought feed. Up to 
last Thursday, March 28, there were 132 audits performed in Col- 
orado. There were claims against 99 dealers in this ineligible cate- 
gory, total claims of $140,000. 

If those dealers have to pay those claims it will have to come out of 
their pocket. or they will have to try to collect it back from farmers. 

In October of 1956, the State ASC office started forcing payment 
of these claims by threatening to disqualify dealers in the current 
1956 program. And some dealers paid up but this was soon discon- 
tinued at the request of some of our congressmen here. 

We then engaged an attorney and came to Washington with myself, 
Mr. Farr and our attorney, and conferred with the Department of 
Agriculture, and attempted to straighten this out administratively ; 
and we were not able to get any assurance that could be done. 

They said that they were absolutely prohibited in their charter 
from making that type of claim. It would have to be done through 
legislation. And so that is why we are here. 

We feel that we have a good record of complying with the require- 
ments of this program as soon as there were understandable instruc- 
tions. 

Checks and audits of the 1955 and 1956 program still show only 
negligible errors; in fact, so small they finally quit auditing because 
they were not finding any problems. 

It has been said before that the bill is to provide relief where the 
dealers delivered the feed even under these ineligible date categories 

We certainly hope and trust that you can and will expedite the 
passage of this legislation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you. 

Now, is there anyone here in opposition to this bill? 

We note no opposition to the bill. No one wants to testify. 

Anyone here that wants to give any further testimony ? 

Mr. Herevreer. Jack Lynn of the Farm Bureau called me on the 
telephone just before the hearing started and said they would have a 
statement. 

Mr. Poacr. Without objection it will be included in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BureEAU FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Aprit 4, 1957 


Hon, W. R. Poace, 
Chairman, Livestock and Feed Grain Subcommittee, 
House Agriculture Committee, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PoaGE: This is to express to you the American Farm 
Bureau Federation’s policy with regard to several bills listed for consideration 
of your committee yesterday, for which time did not allow comment. 

H. R. 2771. To amend the Soil Bank Act so as to include grazing land in 
the soil bank program. 

We are opposed to this bill and other similar bills. Listed below are some 
of the important reasons: 

(1) The provisions of this bill necessitate the establishment of cattle bases on 
every farm and ranch that participated in the program. This could easily lead 
to livestock quotas. 

2) It would be almost impossible to administer such a program. It would 
necessitate a tremendous amount of fencing and would require very strict 
policing if violations are to be avoided. 
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(8) This bill would not reduce cattle numbers to the extent indicated by the 
sponsors. If it did, then the effect would be to further depress livestock prices. 
We must seek to find solutions to the total surplus feed problem if we are to 
avoid continued increases in livestock numbers and the depressing effect on 
market prices that such numbers are bound to have. 

(4) This bill would add between $30 million and $50 million to the authoriza- 
tion for appropriation under the soil-bank program. We are for reducing the 
appropriation for the soil bank from the current level of $1,250 million to $1,000 
million for fiscal 1958. 

H. R. 1270. To amend section 302 of the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921 so as to make such act inapplicable to stockyards which engage ex- 
clusively in the sale of livestock on commission at public auction. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act was one of the first major legislative actions 
supported by the American Farm Bureau Federation in its early history. It is 
our belief that it was the intent of Congress that the Packers and Stockyards Act 
should protect, insofar as practicable, livestock producers and feeders in the sale 
of their livestock generally, including livestock sold at auction markets. 

Exemption of auction markets from supervision under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act in our judgment is not in the best interest of livestock producers and 
feeders. Moreover, such exemption would be discriminatory as auction markets 
and terminal markets are now under supervision pursuant to that act. 

Since the act was written, the relative volume of livestock marketings handled 
through auction markets has increased, which would indicate that it is more 
necessary now than it was originally to have such activities supervised under 
the provisions of the act. 

The language of H. R. 1270 is such that there would not be anything to prevent 
terminal markets from shifting their operations to an auction-type market and 
thereby become exempted from the provisions of the act. This would hasten 
the complete destruction of the intent and purpose of the act. 

Accordingly, we respectfully urge that no action be taken with respect to 
amending the Packers and Stockyards Act as proposed in H. R. 1270. 

H. R.5857. To amend the Soil Bank Act to permit grazing land to be 
included in the conservation reserve program. 

H. R. 2860. To establish a national grazing reserve by providing assistance 
to livestock producers who carry out certain range conserving practices on 
privately owned grazing lands or on grazing lands under jurisdiction of the 
Forest Service or the Bureau of Land Management. 

The same general objections that have been outlined above with regard to 
H. R. 2771 would be applicable to these two proposals. 

H. R. 2139. To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to require reason- 
able bonds from packers. 

We support the provisions of this bill and feel that it would be in the best 
interest of the livestock producers. 

H. R. 6433. To amend the Meat Inspection Act to require the inspection 
and grading by the Department of Agriculture of meat und meat food 
products purchased by the Armed Forces, 

We support the principles embodied in H. R. 64383. 

We would appreciate the inclusion of this letter in the record of the hearings 
having to do with these bills. 

Sincerely yours, 

JoHN C. LYNN, Legislative Director. 


Mr. Poace. I recognize Congressman Chenoweth of Colorado. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE 13TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Cuenowern. I am sure that nothing further is needed from 
me, Mr. Chairman, because Mr. Hill, my colleague, from Colorado 
is on this committee and is very familiar with the situation. 

I introduced a bill which I hope will receive favorable considera- 
tion of this committee. 
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I also introduced a companion, H. R. 3606. I understand several 
other bills have been introduced. 

I feel very strongly that this legislation is necessary in order to 
avert a great hardship and, I think, a great injustice on many of our 
grain dealers and feed dealers in Color ado. 

T expect the same situation is true in other States. 

IT have several small feed dealers in my district, two in my home- 
town, Trinidad, Colo., who called my attention to this situation. 
And I feel that the errors which have been made were caused, by in 
many cases by lack of knowledge of the program, failure to give the 
dealers full instructions and to advise them of the regulations and 
the restrictions which would be imposed upon them. 

Several years after the program is over they find themselves con- 
fronted with claims ranging from a few hundred dollars to several 
thousand dollars, which in some cases would be absolutely impossible 
for the dealers to pay without maybe forcing them out of business. 

So I hope, Mr. Chairman, that you will give this bill your favorable 
consideration and that it will be reported to the House and I hope 
we can pass it because I feel that it is needed in order to prevent this 
injustice being done these dealers. 

‘And I think it is only right that these claims should be waived. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here. And I want to thank you 
for holding these hearings. 

Mr. Poace. We appreciate your coming here. We are always glad 
to have you appear before the committee. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I appreciate it. It is legislation which I am very 
much interested in. I hope that it will receive favorable considera- 
tion of the committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hint. Mr. Chenoweth and I represent districts quite similar in 
regard to the way this legislation would react. This is a fact, if 
the feed dealers find out that this early delivery or later delivery is 
ruled out, then he could go back to the farmer for payment. 

What is in my mind is that the elevator or feed dealer would have 
no way except to collect from the farmer because the farmer got the 
feed. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I never explored that angle of it. 

Mr. Hitz. There is no question about it. The farmer got the feed. 

Mr. CuenowetH. I suspected in many cases the farmers have either 
left the country, no longer available, and might not be able to respond 
to an appeal of that kind. 

Mr. Hitt. That was all emergency feed. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I am sure that in these cases the dealers were 
trying to do what they could do to help the farmers—trying to give the 
farmers the full advantage of the program which Congress set up for 
them. 

And it was a case of an emergency program set up in a hurry. I 
feel that much of the reason today we have this bill before you is the 
failure to give adequate instructions, just what would be expected of 
the dealers. 

It was through no fault of their own they find themselves con- 
fronted with these claims, which, as I say, run up to rather large 
amounts in some cases. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you. 

If there are no further witnesses on this subject the committee will 
consider the bills in executive session. 

Thank all of you for your attendance. 


GRAZING BILLS 


Mt, Poace. We will now take up the grazing bills. 

We have H. R. 2771, H. R. 3984, H. R. 5857. 

Mr. Arpert. We have another bill on grazing. 

What is the number of that? 

Mr. Poace. We will consider any bills relating to this subject. 

I think our colleague, Congressman Albert, would like to make a 
statement on this matter. 

Mr. Avsert. Mr. Chairman, we will have an opportunity now to 
consider these bills. I have heretofore introduced a bill, H. R. 2771, 
to include grazing land in the soil-bank program. I think my col- 
leagues, Mr. Jennings and Mr. Johnson have introduced similar bills 
on the same subject. 

More recently, Mr. Chairman, I have introduced two bills to ex- 
press and to get before the committee the point of view of the Okla- 
home Cattlemen’s Association. One of the bills is not here. One 
is H. R. 5857, which deals with the soil bank on grazing land. 

And Mrs. Downey, do you have the other bill there ? 

Mrs. Downey (the clerk) . I will get it for you. 

Mr. Auzerr. The other bill deals with the program relating to the 
purchase of beef. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the President of the Oklahoma 
Farmers Union is here, to testify on this legislation, as is our former 
colleague, Mr. Phil Ferguson, of Oklahoma, wlio will express the 
point of view of the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association. 

[ appreciate this opportunity for these people from Oklahoma to 
appear before us. 

Mr. Poace. Who would you like to have first ? 

Mr. Avserr. We will take you first then, Mr. Baker, and then Mr. 
Ferguson. 

Mr. Jounson. The legislation that I have introduced is more in 
line with the idea of taking grazing land out of the dairy land. I 
find many of my farmers up in the dairy country would like to come 
under the soil bank. They do not come under it now. 

Mr. Baker is here in behalf of my legislation and also a witness 
from the National Milk Producers Association. 

Mr. Poace. We will be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baxer. Iam John A. Baker, coordinator of legislative sources. 

Congressman Albert has already introduced our main witness this 
morning, the president of the Oklahoma Farmers Union, and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the National Farmers Union, Mr. 
George Stone, who will make a brief statement at this time, and I 
will supplement it. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE STONE, PRESIDENT, OKLAHOMA FARMERS 
UNION, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FARMERS 


UNION 


Mr. Sronre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
indeed a privilege to get to state a few facts, as I believe that the 
farmers and cattlemen of Oklahoma are vitally interested in anything 
pertaining to this legislation. 

I appreciate the bills being introduced, as well as some in the past, 
that demonstrated the thinking of many of our Congressmen from 
States such as ours. 

Oklahoma is composed of diversified farmers. And certainly the 
State I represent has in years gone by, as Congressman Albert knows, 
turned more and more to the cattle business. 

We believe today that the cattleman should have the same type of 
program or equal rights as compared to other farmers, small grain 
growers, or whatever the case might be. 

It seems today that we have more and more men going into the 
cattle business than for many years previous. If this legislation is 
passed, it would permit the pasture and grazing land to be put into the 
soil bank. It would give them the advantages that they need today, in 
order for them to carry on, on the same basis that these other farmers 
carry on, as I mentioned. 

It has been discussed over and over again as to the method of how 
this would work. It seems that the only fair way would be to pay the 
cattleman for each head that he took out of production, instead of by 
the acre. 

The reasoning behind this is it is easier to determine the amount of 
cattle that can be run on various acres and various types of land, may- 
be in arriving at a certain dollars and cents figure on the part of land 
that might be taken out of production. 

So actually, our people in Oklahoma feel and have felt for some time 
that they ought to be given some consideration in the cattle industry 
whereby they can cut down on production and take by a percent or by 
head some of their herds out of production and be paid for it by the 
per animal basis. 

There is the danger that in the time ahead if we keep building up 
reserve land by the acreage and conservation reserve practices, in 
building up good grassland over a period of 5 to 15 years, at the end of 
that time these men that have taken out grain and other crops from 
production, if they put that then into the cattle production which 
evidence would indicate they are thinking about, then that would create 
a problem that maybe we haven’t seen before. 

And the tendency would be unless the grazing land would be in the 
bank also, at the end of a period of years we would build up a far more 
productive herd of cattle than we have today. 

That is our reasoning behind it. That it is important to let the 
cattleman take advantage of the soil bank on the per head basis, giving 
him the equal opportunity with the grain and cotton producers and 
the others that are now participating in it. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. IT again want to thank 
you for the consideration you have given us in the past and IT am 
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sure you will do so now pertaining to this particular type of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Poagr. Thank you, Mr. Stone. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Stone or Mr. Baker / 

Mr. Baker. | very much appreciate your cooperation and Mr. 
Ferguson's to allow me to appear here at this time. 

I am due over at the Senate Finance Committee right at this minute. 
We want in behalf of the National Farmers Union to endorse what 
Mr. Stone has just said and to commend very highly the authors of 
these bills, Congressmen Albert, Johnson, and Jennings. 

We urge the committee to approve the bills in workable form to 
include pasture and grazing lands in the bank. We hope that the 
full committee will approve and that it will pass the House. 

As members of the committee will recall, I appeared here before 
the full committee on January 8, making some ten specific recom 
mendations for improvement in the conservation and acreage reserve. 

One of those 10 recommendations that I made was that pasture and 
grazing land should be included in both of these parts of the soil bank. 

Without taking any more time of the committee, Mr. Chairman, I 
have a couple of legislative analysis recommendations which go into 
considerable detail in behalf of these bills. 

And as we see it, it fits in the total scheme of all of the legislation 
and program in an effort for the farmers to keep market supplies in 
balance with market demand. 

I request that they be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection they will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The legislative analysis recommendations are as follows :) 


LEGISLATIVE ANALYSIS MEMORANDUM No. 56-19 
(Revision No, 3, March 20, 1957) 
FARM PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADJUSTMENTS 


(For current legislative and economic developments relating to this subject 
see supplements No. 1 and No. 2, respectively, of LAMs No, 56-20, 21, 22 
and 25) 


National Farmers Union continues to urge further improvement and expan- 
sion of various production and marketing adjustment programs as essential 
parts of Comprehensive farm income improvement programs. 

Such programs fulfill these major functions : 

(a) Prevent wasteful use of farm labor, capital, and natural resources ; 

(bh) Assist farmers to keep market supplies of farm commodities in reasonable 
balance with market demand and thereby : 

(1) Reduce the Government cost of the income protection and price-sup- 
port program and, 

(2) In some cases directly raise prices received by farmers above sup 
port levels or above free market levels in the absence of support programs. 

National Farmers Union considers such supply adjustment programs to be an 
essential third line of defense for farmers after everything possible has been 
done to expand domestic and foreign human use and demand for farm com- 
modities through maintaining and expanding a full employment economy and 
earrying out specific action programs to expand international trade and op- 
erating special demand and export expanding action programs. 


91125—957 a 
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SUMMARY 


_ The production and marketing adjustment programs recommended for adop- 
tion by National Farmers Union as amendments to existing law are: 

1. A workable voluntary national all-commodity farm marketing goal and 
a he acreage reserve through improving amendments of the Soil Bunk 
Act; 

2. Marketing premium payments for sale of hogs and cattle at desirable 
weights and types (not now authorized by existing law) ; 

3. Extension in workable ways to producers of all farm commodities of the 
protection and right to utilize private collective bargaining techniques under 
marketing agreements and orders and similar protective Federal and State 
legislation, and 

4. Extension in workable ways to producers of all farm commodities of the 
privilege of using improved market sharing and marketing quotas, now restricted 
by existing law to the producers of only seven commodities. 


ECONOMICS OF SUPPLY ADJUSTMENT 


The desirable results of these adjustment programs are derived from two 
facts. 

First, no one seriously believes that farmers should waste their time aud use 
up their resources to produce commodities that will not be used but whose 
presence on the market will reduce farm prices and incomes to the bankruptcy 
level. 

Second, the inelasticity of the demand for farm commodities as a whole and 
for many individual farm commodities is so severe that increased quantities 
‘an be sold only at greatly lowered prices. Or, conversely, for all farm food 
commodities as a group, a 1 percent cut in supply will have a 6 percent, 7 or 
even 10 percent raising effect on farm prices and an 8 to 12 percent ruising 
effect on farm net income. 

For example, a 2 percent cut in total production of farm food commodities 
at present levels would reduce the Government cost of an adequate income 
protection and price-support program by more than 2 billion or in the absence 
of such a program would raise gross and net farm income by more than $2 
billion. 

As a result, such adjustment measures reduce the Government cost of the 
farm income protection-price support program, if one is in operation. If the 
cut in volume marketed is large enough, market prices can be raised above the 
support level. In the absence of an income protection or price-support program, 
production and marketing reductions can raise farm family income directly by 
reducing supply and raising prices received by farmers by a much larger per- 
centage than the percentage by which the volume of sales is cut. 

For example, the acreage reserve in the Agricultural Act of 1956 would raise 
prices of basics 5 percent above support level, if strongly administered. Under 
existing law, marketing quotas operate in connection with support programs. 
Marketing agreements usually operate in conjunction with surplus removal 
operations. But only in the case of milk do marketing orders operate along 
with a price support program. In this case each strengthens and improves 
the income-raising features of the other. Marketing orders protect producers 
in bargaining collectively with buyers of the produce. 

Marketing premium payments would help raise farm income from livestock 
whether operated alone or along with a specific income protectiton or price 
support program. 

Acreage allotments are operated in conjunction with price support programs 
for corn. 

NEED FOR ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


The need for farm production and marketing adjustment programs to raise 
farm income directly or to make specific farm income improving programs 
more workable and less costly is derived basically from the chronically ad- 
verse trade situation of farmers. 

In the absence of specific income protection measures, farm family income 
tends to fall from year to year except in years when the national economy ex- 
pands by as much as 10 percent. 

However, such a rapid rate of expansion would set up conditions that lead to 
inflation of industrial prices and increased farm costs of production. In view 
of this, National Farmers Union favors a more modest national economic 
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growth rate of about 6 percent per year. However, such a rate of national 
economic expansion is not great enough to raise farm family income toward a 
parity position. 

To expand human use and demand for farm commodities, National Farmers 
Union continues to urge new, improved and expanded programs of increased 
domestie and foreign consumer purchasing power and the use of farm com- 
modities as capital assets to further intelligent foreign economic and humani- 
tarian domestic public assitance programs. 

In any particular year, however, the expansion of the national economy and 
of farm exports and the scope of the special demand-expanding programs may 
not, and in the foreseeable future probably will not be sufficient to provide the 
effective demand required to keep price received by farmers at a level that will 
enable farm people to earn parity incomes or a tolerable percentage thereof. 
Moreover, while the level of general demand for all farm commodities may be 
satisfactory one or more individual commodities may at any time run into 
specific difficulty. 

To protect farm income and to improve it in such circumstance requires the 
use of specific farm income protection and price support measures for the 
family farm production of all farm commodities through workable combina- 
tions of parity supplement payments and price supporting loans and purchases. 

However, such programs quickly become subject to political attack if they 
must be used in large magnitude continuously. 

If annual production increases too fast and exceeds the rate of expansion 
of augmented annual demand for domestic consumption and exports, stocks 
pile up in Government ownership and Government costs for parity supplement 
payments would mount rapidly. Either or both occurrences soon lead to a 
political clamor to “lower the high rigid” support level. 

To forestall these developments, National Farmers Union favor the use of 
federally sanctioned production and marketing adjustment programs to enable 
farmers to keep market supplies in reasonable balance with augmented demand. 


OPERATING RELATIONSHIP 


National Farmers Union favors improvement of the Soil Bank Act to pro- 
vide for the use of a voluntary national all-commodity marketing goal and con- 
servation acreage reserve as a satisfactory incentive progrm to bring total 
farm production into a general balance with total market demand. Under 
this program, a predetermined part of total farm acreage (crop land, meadow, 
and pasture) would be placed in a conservation reserve each year and removed 
from production for commercial sale. 

So that the production and sale of individual farm commodities could be 
brought into better balance with their own specific domestic and export market 
demand, National Farmers Union supports improvement and extension to other 
commodities marketing agreements and orders and extension to all producers 
of single commodity sharing and quota programs and the enactment of a pro- 
gram of marketing premium payments on sales of livestock of desirable weights 
and types for use in conjunction with parallel action by farmers with help of 
a Federal credit program in connection with their farmer-owned and controlled 
business activities and protective laws adopted by State legislatures. 


NATIONAL WELFARE PROMOTED 


Considerations of national welfare demand continuous concern for the in- 
come status of farm people. 

In the first place, in a democracy within a republic the income situation of 
uny segment of population, particularly one as large as the 22 million plus 
people who live on farms cannot and should not be disregarded. 

In the second place, the immediate and longer run future welfare of the entire 
population is directly and intimately involved. By 1975, the population of the 
Tinited States will be at least 228 million, 35 percent or 59 million more than at 
the end of 1956. For national safety, the Nation must develop by 1975 a f-rm 
productive plant capable of producing approximately one-third more food, filer, 
oil and timber than in 1956. 

Third, continuation of national prosperity with full employment, full pro- 
duction and relatively full consumption is seriously endangered when any large 
segment of the economy such as farming continues in a depressed economic 
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condition. It is abundantly clear in American history that major national de- 
pressions are farmed and farm-fed. 

Moreover, continued and deepening farm depression acts as a powerful 
stimulant to the increase of industrialized agricultural production, corporate 
farming, and an increasing prevalence of tenancy. Such trends as these are 
inimical to the preservation and strengthening of the family farm pattern of 
American agricultural production which is one of the Nation’s major bulwarks 
of political and social stability and democracy within a republic and which is 
one of the Nation’s best examples of hope and inspiration to the 2 billion of 
the world’s people who live by farming but have not yet made the ultimate 
choice between democracy and some form of fascist or communist totali- 
tarianism. 

In terms of general national interest (and that of farm people) in maintain- 
ing family farm income, production and marketing adjustment rather than sup- 
port level adjustment is the most intelligent action to reduce pressures on the 
farm income protection program. 

If the 4 percent “oversupply” is adjusted by lowering support level, farm 
family income drops drastically, because the support level must be dropped by 
25 percent. If the adjustment is made by reducing production and marketing, 
farm family income falls but slightly. 

The arithmetic is as follows: 


104 percent (supply) multiplied by 75 percent (prices)==78 percent gross 
income. 
78 percent gross income minus 52 percent (costs)=26 percent net income. 


100 percent (supply) multiplied by 100 percent (prices )—=100 percent gross 
income, 
100 percent gross income minus 56 percent (costs )—H percent net income. 


Net income index by cutting production pice +4 
Net income index by cutting price 20 
Difference___- : "18 


1 Or 69 percent. 


Net farm family income would be nearly 70 percent higher by cutting the 
volume marketed by 4 percent than by allowing prices to drop the 25 percent 
required to get the market to absorb the additional output in the market 


NATIONAL WELFARE PROTECTED 


Farm commodity supply adjustments should be viewed as supplemental to 
farm income protection programs and not as income-improving devices in them- 
selves for several impelling national welfare reasons. 

First, if such devices are designed to tailor each year’s production to what the 
market will take at prices that will enable farmers to earn full parity incomes, 
there is a never present danger that adverse crop conditions may result in lov 
vields and therefore lead to severe shortages. Moreover, in periods of recession 
and depression the cutting of the production of farm commodities to the volume 
that the depressed market will take at fair prices to farmers would so severely 
reduce supply that starvation and food riots would result. 

This is, of course, exactly the principle upon which big industry, big business. 
private profit utilities and organized labor operates to maintain prices, wage 
rates, and profits while cutting production. 

In 1932, steel production for the year was cut to only 20 percent of capacity. 
If farmers had cut their production by a similar proportion, then more than 
t of each 5 persons in the towns and cities of the United States would have 
starved to death. Obviously the nation as a whole cannot allow farmers to use 
production adjustments as a means of income protection to anything like the 
same extent that it allows steel producers to use it. But it is patently unfair 
to sanction and condone enforced scarcity as an economie tool of steel pro- 
ducers, the prices of whose products make up a large share of farm production 
expenses, and completely deny the use of the same tool to farmers. 

In 1954. the steel industry operated at only 71 percent of capacity, average 
for the year. Total industrial production dropped by 8 percent from 1953 to 
1954 although industrial prices were raised. Industrial employment was cut by 
7 percent but hourly wages rose 2 percent. 
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National Farmers Union has opposed milk strikes and other violent means 
of curtailing market supplies of such necessities of life as food and _ fiber. 
Moreover, we are opposed to use of such severe production and marketing 
adjustments as those used by the steel and other industries. 

National Farmers Union places the following limits on the use of federally 
sanctioned and administered farm commodity market supply adjustments: 

1. Production and marketing adjustments should not be used to reduce the 
size of already existing carryover of commodities. These should be insulated 
from the market, and such of them as are not needed for the national security 
reserve should be disposed of in nonwasteful noncommercial channels. 

2. Production and marketing adjustments should not be utilized to reduce 
total annual production of any commodity below the volume that the market 
will buy at prices which will return parity farm income in view of that year’s 
augmented domestic and export demand in a full employment economy. 

To reduce production below these levels would be a great deal more serious 
in the case of food and fiber than in the case, for example, of steel and 
automobiles. 

CONTINUED INCREASE IN FARM PRODUCTIVITY 


Since World War II, there have been 7 years when prices received by farm- 
ers averaged 100 percent of price parity or more. During these years, farm 
output per man-hour increased on an average of 3 percent per year (table I). 
No one knows, of course, whether such increases in farm productivity will con- 
tinue in future years. But we do know that farm technological improvements 
already tested but not yet adopted on most farms are more than sufficient to 
Intintain the above rate of increasing efficiency for the next 5 or 10 years, if 
farni income is maintained anywhere above the 50 percent of income parity 
level. 

In contrast, population is increasing only 1.7 percent per year and per person 
consumption is expanding at a rate not faster than three-tenths percent per 
year. This makes a total growth of demand for farim commodities of not much 
more than 2 percent per year, leaving a 1 percent per year drop or net drag. 
No one, of course, can predict future demand for farm commodities with exact 
Hecuracy. 

Hlowever, if an adequate 100 percent of parity farm income protection pro- 
grain is to be operated in what appears to be the future situation some means 
must be used to hold down advancing farm productivity. In the short run 
this cannot be done by reducing price support levels as experience of the 
Kisenhower-Farm Bureau sliding scale program dramatically demonstrated. 
(See table IL.) 

In the longer run such a policy can be effective in halting the increase of 
farm production only by driving down farm prices and income further and 
further until farm families mortgage their assets to the hilt, lose their net 
worth, use up their available credit, and wear out their soil, water and other 
capital assets and several generations on our farms have gone through the 
wringer of bankruptcy. 

If the preceding estimate of an approximately 1 percent drag per year is 
correct, and complete reliance is placed in the so-called free-market, this 
mounting excess of farm commodity supply over effective demand would push 
down prices received by farmers and gross farm incomes by about 6 to 10 per- 
cent per year. With relatively fixed costs of production, net farm income 
would tend to drop by about 10 to 15 percent per year. If such farm income 
drop were long continued, farm production increases would, of course, ulti- 
mately be stopped. But at what a cost to farmers and the general welfare. 

With an adequate farm income protection and price support program in oper- 
ation, the great inelasticity of demand for farm commodities can be utilized 
aus a powerful pry-fole to raise the income of farm people and make the income 
improvement program more easily workable and much less costly to the Foderal 
or State Governments. Used against farmers in the free market, this inelasticity 
is an hard club that will beat family-farm operators to their economic knees. 





WEAKNESS OF FARM BUREAU PROPOSALS 


The Eisenhower administration, following the policy of the national officials 
of American Farm Bureau Federation, appear to favor the complete elimina 
tion of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, favoring instead a policy of 
cutting price support levels. 
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Moreover, the Eisenhower Farm Bureau soil bank proposal was designed al- 
most exclusively to enable Commodity Credit Corporation to dispose of the 
stocks owned by it on the domestic commercial market. The sinall conservation 
reserve provided for in the proposal would not have lifted the prices received 
by farmers for nonbasic commodities above the already deplorably low support 
loan levels to which they have been progressively dropped over the past 3 years. 

First, the Eisenhower soil-bank proposal would not have improved farm 
income; and, secondly, it was designed and is still justified as a device to cut 
annual production of basics below annual market takings at support level so 
that existing Commodity Credit Corporation stocks could be reduced. 


WEAKNESS OF EXISTING LAW 


In addition to specific detailed weaknesses of existing production and market- 
ing adjustment laws that are discussed in separate memorandums, several major 
weaknesses should be listed here. These are: 

1. Except for the small conservation reserve of the soil bank, only a small 
select list of the basic commodities—wheat, cotton, sugar, corn, milk. pernuts, 
tobacco, rice, and a few fruits and vegetables—are eligible to use the devices : 

2. Too little attention is paid to protecting the income base of small family 
farmers ; 

3. They are rendered cumbersome by inapplicable or unworkable gadgetry ; 
and 

4. The $450 million appropriation authorized for the small conservation re- 
serve is grossly inadequate to the job assigned to it. 
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PH AP ws 


TaBLeE [.—Parity price ratio and inereasing farm efficiency and productivity, 
1946-55 


Index of farm | Percent in 


Farm price | output per | crease in farm 
Year parity ratio | man-hour in | productivity 
following | above pre- 
| year ceding year 
1946 113 92 1 
1947 ‘ 115 104 13 
1948 110 104 a 
1949 100 112 s 
1950 161 113 
1951 107 120 
1952 100 123 2 
1953 92 126 3 
1954 89 130 
1955 &4 


! Average for 7 years. 
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TaBLe II.—Sliding scale has not reduced farm production (when support levels 
were reduced, production increased, except where marketing quotas were put 
into effect) 


Level of support Production (millions 
of units) 


Commodity 


1952 1955 |Percent Percent 

(per (per | change| 1952 1955 | change 

unit) unit) 
Wheat bushels $2. 20 $2. 06 6 1, 299 1—28 
Rice hundredweight $5. 04 $4. 66 8 48 I+10 
Cotton pounds and bales $0. 31 $0. 31 0 15.1 1-3 
Corn bushels $1.60 | $1.58 l 2,977 247 
Oats do $0. 78 $0. 61 —22 1, 260 +25 
Sorghum: grain hundredweight $2. 38 $1.78 25 83 +180 
Soybeans bushels $2 AK $2 04 — HA) 298 +.30 
Milk percent 90 75 —17 | 80,812 +9 
Barley pounds $1. 22 $0. 04 -23 226 +73 
Flaxseed bushels $3. 77 $2. 91 —23 30 +37 
Rye do $1. 42 $1.18 —17 16 +8] 





Markcting quotas in operation in 1955 but not in 1952 
2 Acreage aljlotinents in operation in 1955 but not in 1952. 


Source: Crop Production, 1955, published by Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


Marcu 15, 1957. 
Recent LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


VOLUNTARY NATIONAL ALL-COMMODITY FARM MARKET GOAL AND CONSERVATION 
ACREAGE RESERVE 


Supplement No. 1 
Legislative Analysis Memorandum No. 56-20 


(For background information see Legislative Analysis Memorandum No. 56-20, 
revision 4; and for more recent legislative and economic developments sec 
section 7 of Legislative Looseleaf Handbook ) 


There has been considerable discussion of needed changes and improvements 
in the conservation and acreage reserves of the Soil Bank Act of 1957. The 
only two active legislative moves to bring about improvement are: 

(1) Those made in connection with the 1957 corn bill; and 

(2) The deferred grazing reserve for the drought area. 

The former wis defeated by the House of Representatives. The latter, passed 
the Honse and is pending in the Senate Agriculture Committee. 


BENSON’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


No change in existing legislation and strongly urged that Congress refrain 
from requiring him to make any changes in the 1957 acreage and conservation 
plans and regulations already issued by him. 


LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS ON LONG-RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


As part of a comprehensive proposed Agricultural Act of 1957 (H. R. 6024), 
Congressman Lee Metcalf, of Montana, has proposed a national all-commodity 
farm marketing goal and conservation acreage reserve program as a substitute 
for subtitle A acreage reserve of the Soil Bank Act of 1956. 

The Metcalf proposal provides for the establishment of a national all-com- 
modity farm marketing goal and conservation acreage reserve program. 

On November 15 of each year the Secretary of Agriculture acting upon the 
advice and recommendations of a Federal Farm Income Stabilization Board 
would be required to proclaim a national all-commodity farm marketing goal 
and a national conservation acreage reserve. The former would represent 
the total volume of all farm commodities at parity income prices that could 
he sold if the economy did not develop more than a 8 percent level of unemploy- 








| 
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ment. From this estimate the Secretary would determine the number of acres 
of farmland expected to be required to produce the goal volume of commodities. 

He would substract this acreage needed for commercial production from the 
total number of acres available for such purpose including hay, pasture, and 
grazing land. The remainder he would proclaim as the national conservation 
ucreage reserve. 

The all-commodity marketing goal and conservation acreage reserve would 
be apportioned by the Stabilization Board to States, counties, and farm families 
in accordance with standards set forth in the act. 

The family farmer would be able to rent his reserve to the Department of 
Agriculture for equivalent of net income plus land taxes and overhead costs 
and costs of land treatments needed to place the land in optimum conservation 
condition of that year. 

Fach family would be issued an all-commodity farm marketing goal certificate 
specifying the volume, expressed in parity-income equivalent prices, of sales to 
which it was entitled in the year ahead. Each time the family wanted to sell 
something it would go to county farmer committee and obtain free of charge 
(within) goal certificates of sale. If the family wished to make sales in excess 
of its farm marketing goal it could purchase overgoal certificates of sale by 
payment of a farm income stabilization fee equal to 75 percent of the parity- 
income equivalent price for such excess. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be directed to confiscate any farm com- 
modity found in the ownership of any person, or firm, other than the original 
producer, if the owner did not have an equal number of goal certificates of sale 
accounting for the full volume of commodities found to be in his possession. 


SITORT-RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


On January 8, 1957, Farmers Union recommended the following specific changes 
in the conservation and acreage reserves legislation and United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture regulations for 1957. 


FARMERS UNION RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Any farm crop where the supply tends seriously to outrun demand at 
fair prices to farmers should be made eligible for participation in the acreage 
reserve. 

2. Requirements for conservational treatment and preservation of reserved 
land should be applied to acreage reserve as well as conservation reserve, 

3. Payments per acre under the acreage reserve should be raised to a more 
realistic figure that will more surely encourage widespread voluntary participa- 
tion among farmers. 

4. The 1959 expiration date of the acreage reserve legislation should be 
eliminated and the legislation be established as a permanent feature of our 
national family farm income improvement program (either as a separate supple- 
ment, as now, to the conservation reserve or consolidated with it in the manner 
originally contemplated by farmers union). 

5. National average payment per acre under the conservation reserve should 
he substantially raised above the current limit of $10 per acre and graduated 
larger payments be provided for better grades of land so that superior farm 
land as well as the lower producing land will be attracted into the program. 

6. Hay, pasture, and grazing land should be made eligible for participation 
in the conservation and acreage reserves. 

7. Nonfarming land should be strictly excluded from participation in the 
conservation and acreage reserve programs. 

8. Small farms should be made eligible for larger acreage and conservation 
reserve per acre payments than larger farms to take into account the greater 
relative cost of reserve participation to small farmers than to large farms. 

9. Congress ought to insist upon strictly local enforcement of law protecting 
tenants from dispossession by landlord who place land into the reserves. 

10. Vitally important is the continued preservation of the 105 percent of sup- 
port level sales price required by existing law governing domestie distribution 
of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. Congressional insistence on this last 
year is primarily responsible for the farm income-lifting effect of the soil bank. 

In connection with our appearance before House Agriculture Committee in 
connection with the proposed corn legislation on February 1, 1957, farmers union 
repeated these recommendations, urged that all farm commodities be treated 
alike, and suggested the combination of acreage allotment and acreage reserve 
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programs should be applied in accordance with a uniform formula to all crops. 
Illustrative of this principle, the following table was inserted into the record: 


Illustration of how ail crops can be treated fairly in acreage reserve-acreage 
allotment programs 


Wheat (million | Cotton (million Commercial 
acres) acres) corn Other 
Other feed 
corn! |grains! 
Exist- Pro- E - Pro- Exist- Pro- 
inglaw posed inglaw’ posed inglaw) posed 


Historie acreage prior to inaugura- 
tion of allotinents 
Cut required in histori¢ acreage for 
which no acreage reserve payments 
will be made 
Acres 
Percent 


‘Total acreage eligible for acre- 
age reserve payments 
Acres above allotment that are eligi 
ble for acreage reserve payments 
Acres 


Percent ( (16 


Acreage allotment 55 55 i 37 40) 


Fhe same principle shown for the proposal under cotton, wheat and commercial corn would be applied 
to corn outside the commercial corn area, to other feed grains and to other crops for which there is a market 
supply greater than will sell for income parity equivalent prices 


DEVELOPMENTS ON CAPITOL HILL ON SHORT RANGE LMPROVEMENTS 


Several Senate bills have been introduced to establish a base acreage for cot- 
ton in the neighborhood of 22 to 23 million acres, cuts below which would be 
eligible to obtain acreage reserve payments. 

Mainly, action on changes in the conservation and acreage reserves have taken 
place on the House side, mostly in connection with consideration of proposed 
commercial corn price support and acreage allotment legislation. 

The House Committee on Agriculture held several days of hearings in early 
January to hear witnesses, including farmers union and Secretary Benson, on 
the general subject of “needed improvements in the soil bank’. These hearings 
were adjourned without further legislative action. 

House Agriculture Committee also held brief hearings and reported favorably 
a bill to establish a little conservation acreage reserve for privately owned graz- 
ing lands in drought-stricken areas by means of a deferred-grazing program to 
extend for 3 years after it starts raining. Bill was granted a rule and it was 
debated on the House floor on February 6, 1957. Bill passed by vote of 270 
to 109, 

Several bills have been introduced in the House of Representatives to make 
changes in the conservation or acreage reserves or both: Enactment of H. R. 
SSS. (Polk) would combine conservation and acreage reserves and raise the per 
acre payment. Jennings, Albert, Johnson ( Wisconsin), McGovern, Watkins and 
Dixon (Utah), have introduced bills to add pasture and grazing land to con- 
servation or acreage reserve or both. Several bills have been introduced to 
make eligible for acreage reserve payments cuts in cotton and tobacco land 
valne to operation of quotas. 

On March 13, 1957 the House of Representatives defeated a bill recommended 
by its Committee on Agriculture to put into effect an acreage reserve program 
for corn and other feed grains substantially along the lines shown in the illus- 
trative table placed in the record by farmers union at the February 1 hearing. 
Bill was defeated by teller vote. 


POSITIONS OF OTHER GROUPS 
AFBF recommended to House Agriculture Committee at early January hear- 


ings that Benson's 1957 soil bank plans be given an opportunity to operate for a 
full year as now set up before any changes are made in the legislation. AFBF 
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recommended that cut in corn acreage in commercial corn area below 51 million 
acres be made eligible for acreage reserve payments. 

National Grange recommended improvements in the program very largely 
along lines recommended by farmers union. 





LEGISLATIVE ANALYSIS MEMORANDUM No. 56-20 
(Revision 5, March 14, 1957) 


NATIONAL FARM MARKETING GOAL AND CONSERVATION ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 
ESSENTIAL SEGMENT OF LONG-RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


The 84th Congress enacted legislation directing establishment of conservation 
and acreage reserves as 2 parts of a $1.2 billion per year soil-bank program. 
National Farmers Union continues to urge enactment of improving amendments 
in the Soil Bank Act to transform it into a more workable and effective volun- 
tary national farm marketing goal and conservation acreage reserve program. 

Current legislative and economic developments concerning this subject can be 
found in supplements Nos. 1 and 2 to this memorandum and in sections 1 and 7 
of the legislative handbook. 

NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS 


The conservation and acreage reserve legislation as enacted last vear in the 
Soil Bank Act does not coincide entirely with our original recommendations 
made by farmers union nor does it provide the comprehensive all-commodits 
market supply adjustment program needed by the Nation. 

Farmers union recommended adoption of a comprehensive combined conservia- 
tion acreage reserve, not the wheezing two-valve model now in existence. We 
still feel that a comprehensive consolidated program rather than the existing 
2-way operation would be most effective for farmers and more understandable 
and less costly to the general public. However, we recognize that the division 
into two parts of the conservation acreage reserve is now established under 
existing law as an operating program. 

The acreage reserve, while it provides relatively adequate supply adjustment, 
applies to only the 6 basic commodities and 1 of them, peanuts, has been omit 
ted by the Department. So for 1957 the acreage reserve is available to only 
5 out of nearly 300 crops, and almost completely disregards conservation values. 

The conservation reserve, while it covers all crops except grazing land, and 
includes conservation values, does not adequately provide for supply-adjustment 
for any crop. ? 

While these programs provide incentive rental and conservation payments on 
the land diverted from commercial production, the legislation does not provide 
for an affirmative and workable program of marketing sharing for the land used 
for commercial production. 

Moreover, administration operating regulations and practices used in 1956 
under the legislation have not come up to our expectations. 

Farmers Union views concerning improvements needed in the existing law and 
program were presented to the House Agriculture Committee on January &, 1957. 

Our suggestions for major improvements needed in the existing conservation 
and acreage reserves are as follows: 

1. Any farm crop where the supply tends seriously to outrun demand at fair 
prices to farmers should be made eligible for participation in the acreage reserve. 
Under current conditions this would aid many crops in addition to the six basics 
now covered. There is a great need to inaugurate acreage allotments for and 
extend acreage reserve eligibility with full adequate per acre payments to (1) 
corn outside the so-called commercial area; (b) to the other feed grains—grain 
sorghum, barley, oats, and rye: and (¢) to soybeans, flaxseed, and similar crops. 
All research reports of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges on the statistical analysis of corn prices clearly indicate that 
the so-called corn problem cannot be adequately solved for corn producers nor 
fairly to other farmers by treating with corn in the commercial area in splendid 
isolation. We suggest that Congress seriously consider legislation directing the 
inauguration of a 1957 acreage reserve program for peanuts. 

2. Requirements for conservational treatment and preservation of reserved 
land should be applied to acreage reserve as well as conservation reserve. Farm- 
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ers union cannot justify allowing many millions of acres of our Nation’s best 
farm land to be exposed to the elements without protective treatment and cover. 

3. Payments per acre under the acreage reserve should be raised to a more 
realistic figure that will more surely encourage widespread voluntary participa- 
tion among farmers. We are convinced that the per unit and per acre payments 
now in effect for the 1957 acreage reserve are too low to cover the usual overhead 
labor and capital costs and foregone cash income involved in placing acres into 
the reserve. Placing these payments too low discourages widespread participa- 
tion and thus fails to attain the purposes of the program. This situation is even 
more severe for some crops than others. 

4. The 1959 expiration date of the acreage reserve legislation should be elimi- 
nated and the legislation be established as a permanent feature of our national 
family farm income improvement program (either as a separate supplement, as 
now, to the conservation reserve or consolidated with it in the manner originally 
contemplated in the Polk-Johnson-Knutson bills introduced several years ago 
and supported by farmers union, that were forerunners of the now enacted 
program ). 

5. National average payment per acre under the conservation reserve should be 
substantially raised above the current limit of $10 per acre and graduated larger 
payments be povided for better grades of land so that superior farmland as well 
“us the lower producing land will be attracted into the program. Under the exist- 
ing program, only the poorest grades of land will be placed into the reserve. This 
means that the current operation will not make much of a contribution to the 
major purpose of adjusting supply for which all conceive the program to be 
designed. 

6. Hay and pasture and grazing land should be made eligible for participation 
in the acreage and conservation reserves. As is well Known, growing forage can 
be adequately substituted for feed grains for cattle and dairy nutrition. Exeln- 
sion of hay and pasture and grazing land from operation of the program leaves a 
gapping loophole in the program that is a serious weakness from the standpoint 
of the producers of feed grains and livestock. 

7. Nonfarming land should be strictly excluded from participation in the con- 
servation and acreage-reserve programs. Where large areas of land that have 
not recently been used for farm production are allowed to qualify for reserve 
and conservation payments, this gives the whole program a black eye. Even 
more seriously the diversion of conservation and acreage reserve appropriations 
to such purposes reduces the volume of funds available to further the basic 
purpose of the program, that is to dampen down total farm output. 

8 Small farms should be made eligible for larger acreage and conservation 
reserve per acre payments than larger farms to take into account the greater 
relative cost of reserve participation to small farmers than to large farms. 

9. Congress ought to insist upon strictly local enforcement of law protecting 
tenants from dispossession by landlords who place land into the reserves. 

10. Vitally important is the continued preservation of the 105 percent of sup- 
port level sales price required by existing law governing domestic distribution 
of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. Your insistence on this last year is 
primarily responsible for the farm income-lifting effect of the soil bank. 

11. Farmers union has extended its full support to the carrying out of the 
Great Plains conservation program along the lines of the law itself and the 
report of the House Agriculture Committee on the bill. 

In addition, we are urging the enactment of legislation affirmatively to call 
for a proclamation of a national all-commodity farm marketing goal for com- 
mercial farm production. Such goal to be distributed to States, counties, and 
farms with the goal assigned to each farm evidenced by a farm marketing 
goal certificate. A farmer would then be enabled to sell commodities within his 
certificated goal by obtaining without cost the required number of goal ceritifi- 
eates of sale. To sell more than his certificated goal would require that ke 
purchase from the county committee the required number of over-goal certifi- 
eates of sale at 75 percent of the income protection level. Commodities mov- 
ing in trade without a goal certificate or over-goal certificate of sale wonld he 
subject to confiscation by the Secretary. 


BACKGROUND 


Under the law and regulations of the executive branch existing prior to enact- 
ment of the Soil Bank Act only the producers of sugar and the six basics 
(wheat, cotton, tobacco, corn, rice and peanuts), and fluid market milk and cer- 
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tain fruits, vegetables and nuts, had the authority to use programs designed to 
keep market supplies in balance with augmented market demand. Quotas for 
sugar and basic crops were, also, an unfair burden on the producers of those 
commodities because the cuts required by quotas must be exaggeratedly severe 
when applied to only a few commodities. 

Moreover, the operation of marketing orders and quotas and acreage allot- 
ments on those few crops tends in the absence of a conservation acreage reserve 
also to place a handicap upon the producers of other farm commodities. Pro- 
ducers whose crops are under quotas have “excess” acres and other resources 
that may be diverted to other commercial crop production. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson, following advice of the Farm Bureau, tried 
in a mistaken and painfully unnecessary and uneconomic manner to cut down 
total production by reducing price support levels for basics, feed grains, and oil 
seeds from 85 or 90 percent to only 70 to 75 percent of parity. That he failed 
is shown by official United States Department of Agriculture statistics showing 
great increases in acreage of all the crops on which he had reduced the support 
level and did not impose acreage allotments (table I). 

Lowering the support levels for farm commodities is the bankruptey way to 
reduce farm production. It is the way that will destroy family farms and the 
soil and water resources upon which fulfillment of future food and fiber needs 
depends. 

EXISTING LAW 


Under the provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1956, basic commodity pro 
ducers could be enabled to make about a 15 percent cut annually in production 
und sales, This will raise market prices to the 105 percent of support level 
established for each. 

Producers of cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, and rice in 1957, 1958, and 1959 
Will be able to sell 85 percent of their marketing quota for 105 percent of support 
level prices to get a gross income of about S89 percent of what they could have 
earned by planting up to quota. To this would be added about 15 percent of their 
earnable net income at the support level plus 5 percent. Thus the net income 
of basic producers would be raised by about 12 percent above what they could 
bave earned without the acreage reserve program. This would amount to about 
$747 million increases in annual net farm family income more than the situation 
without the program. 

The conservation reserve, as enacted, will bring about a net cut of about 1 per- 
cent in farmers’ marketings of nonbasic crops and thus probably raise prices 
received by farmers by about 6 percent above the expected low support levels. 
This would mean a 5 percent increase in gross farm income for these producers of 
about $544 million. To which would be added about $450 milion in rental pay- 
ments bringing the total income increase to about $994 million. This makes the 
total annual income-increase from the conservation and acreage reserves Com- 
bined of approximately $1.7 billion per year more than the situation without the 
program, if strongly administered. 

For comparison, enactment of the conservation acreage reserve, as originally 
proposed by Farmers Union, and with authorization for expenditure of the 
same $1.2 billion, would have reduced total crop sales by a net of about 6 percent. 
This would have raised net income from basics by the same amount as the 1256 
act: and would have raised the prices of nonbasie crops by at lease 30 percent 
and gross income by 22 percent (about $2 billion). To which would be added 
nbout S750 million in rental payments on nonbasics or a total income-increase 
for nonbasie crops of $2.7 billion. A total increase for all crops for the entire 
program of over $3.5 billion. This would be more than twice the amount of in- 
creased income that will result from the existing law, even if it is strongly 
administered, 

The program now in operation should, of course, reduce (CC stocks of basics 
by approximately $2 billion over 4 years while the farmers union proposal would 
have reduced these stocks by only $640 million. 

In addition a small continuing Great Plains conservation program for the high 
plains area along these same general lines was authorized in 1956 by law as a 
special augmentation of the conservation acreage reserve program in the high 
drought risk region of the country. . 

Existing law has no provision for proclamation or operation of a national 
ail-commodity farm marketing goal program. 
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PLACE OF VOLUNTARY ALL-COMMODITY MARKETING GOAL AND CONSERVATION ACREAGE 
RESERVE PROGRAM 


National farmers union considers a voluntary national all-commodity market- 
ing goal and conservation acreage reserve to be an essential segment of a full 
parity family farm income improvement program which includes other segments 
calling for (1) an expanding full employment economy; (2) special export and 
domestic constunption-expanding activities such as the food stamp plan, agri- 
cultural trade development and assistance act, free milk for school children, and 
un international food and raw materials reserve; (3) mandatory 100 percent of 
parity farin income protection and price supports for the family-farm production 
of all farm commodities: (4) adequate crop and livestock insurance; (5) ade- 
quate credit adapted to family farm needs; (6) farm marketing quotas; (7) 
livestock marketing premium payments; (S) expanded use of farmers’ bargainin 
cooperatives under marketing agreements and orders, and other protective action 
under State law and by farmer-owned and controlled business activities. 

National and world emergencies calling for greatly increased United States 
production of food and fiber are liable to break out at any moment. Both United 
States and world populations, and consequently the need for food and fiber, are 
increasing at a very rapid rate. Both situations require the maintenance in the 
United States of a strong and healthy family-farm agriculture and the conserva 
tion of soil and water resources. Otherwise, the required national effort for farm 
rehabilitation in the face of an emergency would be extremely costly and 
agonizing. 

At the same tiie, a healthy and strong family-farm agriculture currently is 
able to and does increase the production of farm products at a faster rate than 
population is increasing. The result is that farm families find that the terms of 
trade are very unfavorable to them except in the rare periods when the entire 
national economy is expanding by more than 10 percent a year in terms of 
national income. 

Consequently the prices paid by farmers for production goods and family 
living items continue to rise while prices received by farmers for what they have 
to sell have a chronic tendency to fall. This ereatly reduces not only income 
available for family living after paying production costs but also reduces the 
purchasing power per dotlar of such reduced net family income. Unless these 
conditions are alleviated, and the trend toward farm bankruptcy blunted, family 
farming slides toward a condition of chronic and persistent poverty, and the 
srowth of factory-type agriculture is promoted. 


NATIONAL ALL-COMMODETY FARM MARKETING GOAL AND SUMMARY OF CONSERVATION 
ACREAGE RESERVE 


Certainivy ne one wishes to waste the time and energy of American farmers 
hor the soil and water resources of the Nation's farins by producing commodities 
that are not needed or will not be used. Farmland taken out of commercial 
preduction cannot he allowed to remain idle generally, or resources depletion 
will occur, Moreover, as family farmers attempt to maintain their take-home 
pay by individual action, they will not absorb drastic acrenge cuts to * Keep 
supplies in line with effective demand” unless the Innd taken out of production 
can be put to some inceome-producing use. 

Land not needed for immediate production should be given protective and 
development treatments that will conserve and improve it for the Nation against 
future need. Not the farmer alone but alse the entire population of the Natiou 
generally has a valid stake in the conservation and improvement of such land. 

The general outlines of a workable voluntary conservation acreage reserve 
law as proposed by Farmers Union are quite simple. It would provide that prior 
to November 15 of each vear the Secretary of Agriculture shall: 

1. Make an official determination of the volume of farm connnodities that wil! 
move in the channels of trade in the vear ahead, assuming full employment con 
ditions, at average prices received by farmers of not less than parity income 
equivalent prices and of the percentage of the total acreage of farmland (crop 
land, meadow and pasture and grazing land) that will not be needed in the year 
ahead for commercial production. The former he would proclaim as the national 
all-commodity farm marketing goal and the latter as the conservation acreage 
reserve and would: 

2. Offer to farm cperators the equivalent of earnable net family income at 
parity prices, plus taxes and other land overhead costs for land of that type in 
the area in return for the farmer's devoting the specified acreage to its optimum 
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conservation use instead of using it for commercial production. This would 
include the retirement from commercial use of hay and pasture land as well 
as grain and row crops. 

3. If putting the conservation reserye into optimum conservation condition 
requires specific installations or land treatment, another section of the bill 
authorizes the making of ACP-type payments to cover the cost. 

4. The program would be entirely voluntary for individual farmers. More- 
over, if some farmers wanted to retire more land from commercial production 
than their pro rata shares, they would be enabled to do so, if some other farmers 
in the county, State, or Nation released their reserve by reasons of voluntary 
nonparticipation. 

5. Landlords who dispossess tenants would not be eligible to participate in 
the program. 

6. The conservation acreage reserve just described would be combined with a 
permanent authorization of the agricultural conservation practices prograi 
payments to farmers who undertake special soil and water conserving practices, 
facilities, and installations on both the reserve acreage as well as on land used 
for commercial production. A continued appropriation for this purpose of $250 
million is desirable to be augmented by an additional $250 million to cover 
practices on the reserved acres. Payments for such practices on the conserva- 
tion reserve should cover their entire cost. 

7. Utilizing the services of elected county committees, the Secretary would 
stand ready to contract for farmland, including hay and pasture as well as 
crops, at the required incentive level of conservation award payment. Any 
farmer in the county could offer as much of his land as he cared to for rent to 
the Government to become part of the conservation acreage reserve. If more 
land was offered to the county committee than the total county conservation 
reserve, the committee would allocate the county reserve among all the farmers 
who applied by a fair formula. 

8. In return for the conservation «award, the farmer would refrain from using 
the acres for commercial farm production and would place the land in its 
optimum conservation condition. If special conservation practices or facilities 
were required, the farmer could avail himself of the financial assistance of the 
ACP program. The essence of the proposal is that each year the Federal 
Government will lease unneeded commercial farmland and hold it in optimum 
soil conservation practices of the area-——perhaps in a cover crop. 

9 The national all-commodity farm marketing goal would be allocated to 
farmers and evidenced by all-commodity farm marketing goal certificates. This 
certificate would show for the crop year the volume of all farm commodities 
ithe farmer could sell on basis of certificates of sale obtained free of charge 
from his county farmer committee. If he chose to produce and sell beyond his 
certificated share, he would be able to buy overgoal certificates of sale from the 
county committee by payment of a farm income stabilization fee equal to 75 
pereent of the income protection level for the commodities for the sale of which 
application was made. 


DOES NOT KEPLACE CONSUMPTION EXPANDING ACTIVITIES 


We should, as a Nation, utilize every possible way of working toward a set of 
equitable prices and incomes for American family farmers through consumption 
expansion (that is, the provision of more people at home and abroad with good 
und nutritious diets and adequate clothing). We are interested in the well- 
being of all people, not just united States farmers or wheat farmers or cotton 
farmers. A good place to begin this programing to realize equitable prices for 
agriculture is consumption expansion. 

These are programs that will work to the long-run benefit of producers and 
consumers alike. We should not view consumption-expanding programs as 
emergency surplus disposal measures; in that view they become crude dumping 
measures. They should be fitted to the long-run rehabilitation and development 
needs of the people involved. 


FARM INCOME PROTECTION STILL NEEDED 


Since, however, domestic consumption-expanding measures expand and con- 
tract with need, since domestic demand will expand and contract with fluctua- 
tions in national income, since farm output will vary with weather eycles, and, 
finally, since output will vary with changing intensities of technological advance, 
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we cannot and should not expect demand and supply of individual farm commodi- 
ties nor all of them in the aggregate to advance in a steady and equal cadence. 
We inust expect imbalances to occur between demand and supply even where 
consumption-expanding programs are at work at home and abroad. And given 
the unbearably high inelasticities of demand for food and clothing, such imbal- 
anees lead to wide and dramatic swings in farm prices and income. A specific 
mandatory farm income improvement and price support program must be used 
to maintain a floor under occasional and short-lived price and income declines. 

But widespread supporting actions over a long period of years can lead to a 
repudiation of the parity concept and of the desirability of Government action 
to protect farm income. The support of farm prices through the purchase and 
acquisition of stocks at parity or any other level defined as just or equitable is a 
type of action which must be used sparingly if it is to remain acceptable and 
tolerable to other members of our national society. The accumulation of large 
stocks under a particular price supporting operation rapidly dissipates the 
vood will and support of other sectors of society; witness what happened to eggs 
and potatoes. Production payments, while more acceptable to consumers as such, 
could, if required in extremely large volume, quickly wear out their welcome 
at the Treasury Department, the Budget Bureau, and among high income-tax 
payers who ure notably articulate in the political arena. 

For these reasons among others, farm income improvement and price support 
programs must be augmented by the other elements of the full parity family 
farm income program, including the national all-commodity farm marketing 
goal and conservation acreage reserve program, and other means of keeping 
market supplies in reasonable balance with demand. 

The proposed all-commodity farm marketing goal and conservation acreage 
reserve program can be the major mechanism for consciously and continuously 
adjusting total farm production of supplies to demand, particularly when that 
demand is simultaneously expanded through domestic and foreign food con- 
sumption programs and held high by full employment and expanding interna- 
tional exchanges. 

FARMING AT MARKET DISADVANTAGE 


Farming is an unstable industry—farm prices and incomes fluctuate in the 
extreme. The continuous and stable demand for food by our stomachs gives 
rise to this condition by converting itself into an inelastic demand for food. 
And this instability will remain with us after the best conceived food consump- 
tion and farm income improvement programs are in operation. 

Well conceived food consumption programs expand and contract with the 
lapse of an international commodity agreement or an unusual run of good 
weather or burst of technological advance. Farm price instability, by commodi- 
ties and in the aggregate, with or without long-run food consumption programs, 
demands a workable effective, and quickly reversible means of production 
control 

The volume of expected exports can be relatively well predicted from year 
to year. The volume of food and fiber needed at 100 percent of income parity 
prices by the United States population, under conditions of full employment, 
and expanded by a national food allotment plan, national school lunch and milk 
programs and other means, can also be rather closely estimated. From such 
estimates a determination can be made as to how much farmland is needed for 
market production in any given year and how much shouid be placed into a 
couservation reserve. 

If farmland unneeded for augmented domestic consumption and exports can 
be placed into such a reserve on a national basis, each such percentage reduction 
in volume marketed would hold prices received by farmers at a level of 6 to 10 
percent higher than that to which they would otherwise fall. 

This would mean that the reserve acreage removed from commercial produc- 
tion would be placed in its optimum conservation condition and farmers would be 
enabled to conserve and improve all of their acres and make their pro rata con- 
tribution of purchasing power to an expanding full employment economy without 
putting an unbearable strain upon the national farm income improvement and 
price support programs and the unnecessarily exaggerated use of acreage allot- 
ments, marketing quotas, marketing agreements, and marketing orders for 
individual commodities. 
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VALUE TO FARMERS 


For more than 30 years our Nation and its Congress have held that a parity 
price is a fair price—fair to consumers and producers alike—and that farmers 
deserve to be enabled to earn a parity of income. The all-commodity farm mar- 
keting goal and conservation acreage reserve program could be used to keep 
farm prices at a full income parity average year in and year out. However, 
to do so in recession and depression years would be a great hardship on con 
sumers. Moreover, tailoring farm production down to less than a volume that 
consumers would buy at parity prices in a year of full employment would be 
restrictionist and itself contribute to deepening the recession. Therefore, the 
Farmers Union conservation acreage reserve proposal does not provide for cutting 
production below the volume that a full employment economy will buy at 100 
percent of income-parity prices. 

Mstablishment of a market supply adjustment program of this type would go 
a long way toward reducing the severe cuts required by marketing goal and 
programs for specific crops, and practically eliminate the present tendency of 
these program to shift the so-called surplus problem from one crop to another 
and rather soon, always to poultry, dairy, and livestock. Such a program would 
help greatly to bolster farmers’ collective-bargaining activities under the market- 
ing agreement and order programs and otherwise. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 


A 6 percent cut in national food and clothing supplies in the domestic United 
States market would cause a 36 percent increase in average prices received by 
farmers for such commodities.’ The immediate effectiveness of the conuservi- 
tion acreage reserve in raising farm family income grows out of this convenient 
economic fact. 

More than 90 percent of all United States farm acres is used to produce food 
and fiber for the domestic market. About 10 percent of commodities produced 
must be exported. No one knows what the supply-price relationships for dif 
ferent export commodities may be from year to year. But assuine for the 
moment that programs can be developed to maintain exports. In that case, 
using the all-commodity farm marketing goal and conservation acreage reserve 
to reduce United States farm production by 6 percent would increase farm 
operator family income bout 30 percent. Here's why this comfortable result 
comes about. 

Cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, and a few other commodities account for. the 
great bulk of United States farm exports. Practically the entire United States 
production of other farm commodities is consumed in the United States. For 
these a small reduction in the volume marketed will raise prices received by 
farmers by at least 64% times as much as the cut in volume. 

The following table shows the relationships : 


Percent reduction in supply Percent increase in average prices 
1 received by farmers 
9 6.5 
- ‘ 
3 13. 0 
+f 19.5 
5 26. 0 
32. 5 
6 oa 
39. 0 


If in a particular year in the free market, farmers could expect to receive 
about $34 billion from marketings, the all-commodity farm marketing goal and 
conservation acreage reserve program could be used to reduce this volume by 
6 percent with a corresponding 3? percent increase in average price received 
by farmers. This means that the resulting 94 percent of the volume would sell 
at 139 percent prices. Thus marketings could have been sold at S44.8 billion 


‘Willard W. Cochrane in the Case for Controlled Production, Grain Quarterly. Spring 
1955, gives the scientific explanation of this phenomenon, Cochrane says that “Wlasticity 
of the demand for food approximates 0.3." Now what does this mean’ It means that 
consumers increase their consumption of all foods only 3 percent when prices of all foods 
decline 10 percent. To farmers this means that retail prices must fall 10 percent to move 
into consumption at 3 percent increase in output. And when marketing margins absorb 
50 percent of the consumer's food dollar, farm prices must fall in the neighborhood of 20 
percent to move into consumption at 5 percent increase in output * * *. A cut of 3 percent 
in total food supplies means that farm prices will rise in the neighborhood of 20 percent ; an 
increase of 3 percent in total food supplies leads to a decline in prices at the farm level of 
shout 20 percent. 











a 
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or nearly one-third (30.7 percent) more than the $34 billion free-market gross 
income from 100 percent production. 

Farm operating costs in 1956 amounted to $22.3 billion. Subtracted from 
an expected farm gross income of $34 billion this leaves $11.7 billion realized 
net income of farm operators. However, subtracted from $44.8 billion farm gross 
income that would result from a 6 percent cut in supplies offered to the market, 
realized net income would be $22.5 billion, or 92 percent higher. 

The national all-commodity farm marketing goal and conservation acreage 
reserve could be used to adjust production by any desired proportion either up 
or down. The result in farm prices and incomes of different applications is 
shown in the table which follows: 


| United States farm United States farm 
Change in gross income net income 
Net change in market supply of farm farm price 
products (percent) 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 
(billions) change (billions change 
Plus 2 percent , —13.0 $30. 2 —11.3 $7.9 | —32. 5 
Plus 1 percent 7 —6.5 32.1 5.6 9.8 | —17.2 
None 7 i | 0 34.0 0 11.7 0 
Minus 1 percent +6. 5 35.8 +5. 4 13.5 +15. 5 
Minus 2 percent +13.0 37.6 +10.8 15.3 +30. 8 
Minus 4 percent | +26. 0 41.3 +21. 6 18.9 +61.5 
Minus 5 pereent +32. 5 43.2 +27.0 20. 7 +76.9 
Minus 6 percent--- . +39. 0 44.8 +30. 7 22. 5 | +92. 3 


GENERAL NATIONAL WELFARE 


In addition to its undoubted contribution to increased conservation of soil, 
water and related resources, the national all-commodity farm marketing goal 
and conservation acreage reserve would thus make a major contribution to 
aiding farmers to keep market supplies in reasonable balance with demand. 

A system of farm production and marketing adjustment programs, federally 
sanctioned and administered, is absolutely essential to general national welfare. 
Without them the Nation cannot and will not maintain the specific measures 
required to improve the farm income situation to the point of 100 percent of 
parity income for the family farm production of all farm commodities. 

In the absence of such programs. falling farm family incomes will continue 
to threaten the continued prosperity of other parts of the Nation. Falling farm 
incomes endanger the future food and fiber supply required by a rapidly ex- 
panding population. Falling family farm incomes in the United States destroy 
one of American democracy’s finest examples of hope for the more than a billion 
farm people in other areas of this troubled world. 


LITTLE OPPOSITION 


There has been little or no recent opposition to the conservation acreage re- 
reserve. Arguments have continued on what kind and whether the program 
will be used mainly to reduce CCC inventories or to raise farm family income. 
The only criticism so far voiced of the all-commodity farm marketing goal pro- 
gram is the charge by at least one city newspaper that the farmers would re- 
fuse to participate in it. 
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Mr. Baker. We very deeply appreciate the efforts that you and 
others have put forth and to Mr. Dixon and other gentlemen and, par- 
ticularly, the efforts of Mr. Albert and Mr. Jennings and Mr. John- 
son in bringing these hearings at this time, and the interest they have 
shown by introducing the bills that they have. We hope they will 
pass. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. 

Mr. McInriee. I would like to ask Mr. Baker a few questions. 

Do you not think there is substantial merit in improving the soil 
bank—on the basis of the broad subject, on the basis of the princi- 
ple—rather than perhaps doing it item by item ? 

Mr. Baker. The problem is much broader, Mr. McIntire. We 
would have greatly welcomed an opportunity to completely recodify 
and improve the entire farm program legislation as one package. 

Fortunately, and unfortunately, that is not the way legislation 
sometimes gets written. One improving amendment gets adopted at 
one time and another improving amendment at another time. 

When conditions are particularly favorable every once in a while 
the chance comes along to consider the entire program. That is de- 
sirable, if possible, but we certainly would not say that your bill to 
include potatoes in the acreage reserve should await a complete re- 

ramping of the entire farm program, nor should the grazing bills 
be held up. 

As you know, we also approve potatoes in the acreage reserve. 

For your information, I haven’t had a chance to tell you we also 
favor your bill just recently introduced with respect to forest-lands 
operation. 

It would be better if all of these things could be considered at one 
time. But if they can’t be, let us not hold up whatever improvements 
we can make. 

With respect to grazing land, this grazing-land consideration is one 
of the big, wide, claring loopholes that you could drive a six-horse 
stage through on the feed grain and livestock program as it is now 
set up and should be closed at the earliest possible date, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions ? 

If not, we are much obliged to both of you gentlemen. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacre. Now we have with us a former member of this com- 
mittee, a member who has been with us the past few days waiting 
to present his views to the committee. 

And the committee is expressly anxious to hear his views, and to 
receive the advice of a man who served with a great deal of merit on 
this committee and who in private life has proven an exception and 
made quite a successful operation in the agricultural field. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Ferguson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PHIL FERGUSON, WOODWARD, OKLA. 


Mr. Fereuson. I have some of these tables that were prepared by 
the Oklahoma A. and M. College that contain rather valuable mate- 
rial. I gave some of you copies. 
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For the record my name is Phil Ferguson, of Woodward, Okla. 

Mr. Avzert. You are testifying on H. R. 5857? 

Mr. Fercuson. H. R. 5857 and H. R. 5856—I am testifying in 
behalf of them. 

I am a member of the Texas and Southwest Livestock Association, 
and the American National, as well as being vice president of the 
Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association, and spokesman for the committee 
that worked in conjunction with the A. and M. College. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to include some written material in my 
statement, but to speak extemporaneously to the committee. 


Mr. Poace. Without objection, Mr. Ferguson will be granted that 
permission. 
(The tables and material are as follows :) 


OKLAHOMA CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INc., Report or Stupy COMMITTEE ON 
PUTTING GRAZING LAND Into Sor BANK 


In the earlier part of 1956 during the “talking” stages of the soil bank, our 
association became concerned as a result of projecting the probable effects of 
such a program on the future of the cattle business. Among the ideas that 
same out of this thinking that went into a resolution was to make grazing 
land eligible for the soil bank. This, apparently, alarmed some producers 
because they felt that (1) it had a possibility of increasing lease cost on 
grazing land; (2) that it might throw more beef on the market, thereby further 
depressing prices. As a result of the two above objections, a committee was 
appointed to make a study of the situation with the objective of making a 
recommendation to our board. The following is a summary of facts of the 
findings of the committee: 

1. That even though the cattle business is not directly involved in any sup- 
port program, it is affected directly by support programs to other commodities 
which, in general, have the effect of increasing beef production. For example, 
restricted acreage on crops have been converted to grass, thereby increasing 
cattle numbers. Also, the increased yields on grain crops which have caused 
surpluses are being marketed through beef cattle, thereby adding more pounds 
of beef to our market. 

2. The trend since World War II has been toward more commodity assistance 
programs rather than less, regardless of the administration in power. The 
most recent expansion of this trend was the invention of the soil bank and 
particularly by the conservation reserve part of it, which is to be in effect for a 
number of years. In projecting this program, in all probability it will have 
the effect of further increasing cattle numbers at a time when they need to 
be reduced in order to improve the price situation. 

3. The modern parity received for beef in 1955 was about 74 percent. Based 
on preliminary figures from January to November 1956, it was about 71 percent. 

4. One of the questions set forth by the committee was: “How many cows 
would the industry have to reduce in order to bring supply in line with demand 
to receive (a) 80 percent of parity; (b) 90 percent of parity, based on the 
parity index for 1956?" In arriving at an answer to the above question, it 
must be recognized that a portion of beef comes from the dairy industry, but 
in checking over the statistics for a number of years, we find that beef produc- 
tion from dairy herds has changed very little (table 4); so for all practical 
purposes, we can assume that it will be relatively stationary and that the 
changes in the supply of beef for the market are results of expansion from the 
beef cattle industry. 

In order to answer the above questions, it is necessary to estimate the normal 
dressed beef production per beef cow in the January 1 inventory. Estimates 
indicate that this has varied from a low of 39.9 pounds of beef in 1932 to 514.8 
pounds in 1942 with an estimated production per cow for 1956 of 473.7 pounds 
(table 4). Based on these estimates it would appear that the normal dressed 
beef production per beef cow is about 440 pounds. This assumes stable inventory 
numbers and the present calving rate of about 88 percent. 

4. It is also necessary to determine what effect price changes have on con- 
sumption. This is best measured by the price elasticity of demand. Price 
elasticity of demand is defined as the percentage change in per capita consump- 
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tion associated with a 1-percent change in price. Various estimates of the price 
elasticity of demand for beef at the farm-level range from —0.5 to a high of 
—0.84 (table 6). Since there is no basis of determining which of these figures 
is more representative, both figures have been used in making the desired pro- 
jections. It is recognized that changes in population will have an effect on 
total beef consumed. Thus, consumption has been estimated at selected popu- 
lation levels. 

Changes in consumption associated with changes in per capita incomes have 
been ignored. Without doubt, income is an important determinant of per capita 
consumption, but in the short-run period considered, incomes are not expected to 
change materially. 

5. Based on data secured from USDA sources, the estimated production per 
beef cow, and the 2 elasticity figures used, it appears that it will be necessary 
to reduce beef-cow numbers by 0.4 to 2.7 million head to achieve 90 percent of 
parity for beef cattle, assuming a population of 179 million (table 10). If eat- 
tle numbers are held at current levels, about 80 percent of parity prices will be 
attained when the population reaches 179 million. It is expected that the 
human population will reach 179 million by 1960. A more current evaluation, 
using the same table, would indicate that in order to obtain 80 percent of parity 
in 1957, it would be necessary to reduce cow numbers by three-fourths million 
head. 

Estimates indicate that if the surplus cattle are marketed in a 1-year period 
or Over a 3-year period to achieve 90 percent of the parity price in 1960, there 
would be important price-depressing effects. 

6. The preceding analysis shows that if prices received by producers are to 
reach levels consistent with 90 percent of parity prior to 1960, it will be neces- 
sary to reduce cattle numbers materially (tables 7 to 10, inclusive). Also, it 
will be necessary to inaugurate progranis to avoid price-depressing effects of dis- 
posing of the surplus inventory. In like manner, it will be necessary to reduce 
‘attle numbers to achieve SO percent of parity within the next 2 or 3 years. 
However, prices may be expected to rise to 80 percent of parity with present 
numbers by 1960. 

7. In reviewing our legislation applicable to the beef-cattle industry (last 
page of appendix) it would appear that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture could enter into a buying program sufficient to bring prices up to a level 
between 80 and 90 percent of modern parity without further legislation. 

A motion was made and passed that the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association 
adopt two ideas: (1) That grazing land should be included in the soil bank on 
a unit basis, with payments made on reduction in herd to the operator with the 
objective of reducing cow numbers 2 million head by 1960; and (2) that the 
United States Department of Agriculture inaugurate a purchase program of 
beef from female animals above canner grade. 

The following two resolutions were offered as suggestions of resolutions that 
might meet the recommendations of the committee : 

“Resolution No. 1: That grazing land be included in the soil bank on a cow 
unit basis with the cow owners paid for reducing the approved Soil Conserva- 
tion Service unit carrying capacity by from 10 to 25 percent with the objective 
of reducing cow numbers 2 million head by 1960. 

“Resolution No. 2: That the Government purchase female cattle above canner 
grade whenever the wholesale dressed price falls below 24 cents per pound, pro- 
vided the packer can show live prices paid to be equitable to the dressed price.” 


“RESOLUTION NO. 17—GRAZING LAND IN SOIL BANK 


“The Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association in annual convention assembled this 
8th day of February 1957, commends the efforts of Senators Kerr and Monroney 
to include grazing land in the soil bank bill as passed by the 84th Congress, 
Public Law 540, known as the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

“The Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association further commends and supports the 
legislation introduced by Congressmen Albert and Edmundson in the 85th Con- 
gress to amend Public Law 540 and include grazing land in the soil bank. 

“The Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association agrees with the American National 
Cattlemen's Association that the cattle industry could survive and prosper with 
the repeal of all supports and subsidies on all related agricultural products. 
But the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association firmly believes Government supports 
for feed grains used to produce beef and proteins used to maintain breeding 
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herds are here to stay as are supported labor costs, high taxes, high interest, 
and high production costs. 

“Therefore, after careful study, using all facilities of our great A. and M. 
College, the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association urges that grazing land be in- 
cluded in the soil bank on a unit basis. That is, the grazing capacity of a ranch 
be determined by proper authority, and the cattle owner be paid for reducing 
his cattle numbers below the established grazing capacity by a certain percent. 

“The Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association directs that copies be sent to the Ok- 
lahoma delegation, House and Senate chairmen of Agriculture Committee, Har- 
old Cooley of the House and Allen S. Ellender of the Senate, and a request 
that a delegation of Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association cattlemen be heard 
before these committees to present views of active cattlemen when Congressman 
Albert’s bill or other related bill is heard. 

“Adopted this 8th day of February 1957 in annual convention assembled. 

“Approved : 


“(Sged.) J. K. HAvey, President.” 
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TABLE 2.—Beef and veal production and consumption per capita, United States, 


1930-56 








Beef 
Year | Consumption 
Se ROM OCIOIR Eo 
otal Per capit 
Million Viillion 
pounds pounds Pounds 
1920 5, 917 6, 021 18. ‘ 
1931 aia 6, 009 6, 025 47 
1932 : 5, 789 5, 830 46) 
1933 1 6, 440 6, 469 50. 
1934 ! : 8, 345 8, 066 63. 
1935 1_. 6, 608 6, 770 §2. { 
1936 1__ 7, 358 7,742 59 
1937... 6, 798 7,107 54. 
1938 6, OS 7, 058 53. 
1939... ‘ 7,011 7, 159 53. ¢ 
1940... i s 7,175 7, 200 54, ‘ 
1941_- 8,021 | 60. 
1942 8, 049 60 
1943 i 6, 860 52. ! 
1944 7, 146 54. 
1945... : pg 7 665 no 
1946.. 9, 37: g, } 6 
1947 10, 482 9, 916 68 
1948__. e 9, O75 9, 163 62. ¢ 
1949 = | 9, 489 9, 489 63 
1950__- 9, 534 9, 529 62 
1951 . Q R27 8 472 = 
1952 9, 654 9, 548 61 
1953 12, 407 12, 113 76 
1954 : ‘ 12, 963 12, 737 79 
1955 es 13, 568 13, 305 80 
1956 2_ poe 14, 300 314, 028 83 





1 Includes production and consumption for Government em 
2 Preliminary. 
3 Using 168 million population for 1956. 


on 


"Wm DOO Cc 


NAC 


ie 


$2 = BS 90 MINI NI NI 90 90 OW g 


ncy programs, 


Source: Livestock Market News Statistics and Related Data, 1955, 
USDA, 1956. Livestock and Meat Situation, AMS, USDA, November 1956 p. 6. 
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TABLE 3.—Cattle and human population with selected ratios, United States, 


1930-56 








M 














ittle and Human 
Ye calves lotaleows’ Beef cows | population 
Cattle and ( vs Bee 
1 : 
Thousands Thousands Thousand. Thousand 

1930 61,003 31, 194 9, 162 122, 440 2. 007 ! 

1931 63, 030 33, 629 9, 809 123, 643 1, 962 677 12 
1932 65, SOL 35, 335 124, 47¢ 1. 892 } 11. 924 
1933 70, 280 ) 125, 223 1. 782 ; ) 11.0387 
1934 74, 369 9, 809 6,011 1. 694 1X1 9. 9839 
1935 68, 846 ; 26, SH5 1, 843 ) 11. 377 
1936 67, 847 244 127, 720 1, 88! } 524 1 560 
1937 66, OOS 35, 331 28, 475 1. 044 ; j 12. 027 
1938 65, 249 $4, 508 129. 355 1, YS2 $ 7349 12. 767 
1939 66,029 44. AST 1. 075 ; ) 13.058 
1940 68, 309 35, 616 1. 924 $09 12.313 
1941 71, 755 36, 819 1 848 , ey? 11.670 
1942 76, 025 38, 891 1. 762 144 ) 650 
1943 81, 204 $1,153 1. 670 204 9. 703 
1944 85, 334 43, 22 1. 610 178 & 850 
1945 é 14, 22¢ 1.623 3 141 &. 442 
1946 42, 929 1. 707 3. 270) s “ 
1947 $2, 330 1. 781 $ 300 8%. 702 
1948 10, 625 1. 893 } AOS g 122 
1949 89, 781 1. 934 3.7 1. 334 
1950 10, 506 1. 939 3. 723 , 1}27 
$2, 004 ) 1. 872 ; | &. 208 
88, O72 43, 923 156, 420 1.776 hl 7. 497 
06, 241 1, 840 159, O17 1. 442 ; 6. 827 
95, 679 18. 919 161. 763 1. 691 3 7 6, 458 
96, 592 19, 121 25, #59 185, 271 1.71 3 365 6. 441 
97, 465 49, OS6 5, 768 168, 091 1,72 3. 424 6. 523 
NOTE Human population data refer to Jan. 1 for the y 1930-46, to Apr. 1 for 1947-54 and to July 1 

for 1955 and 1956. All cattle numbers refer to the Jan. 1 numbers. 

Source: Human population data are for the years 1930-54 and are from Agricultural Statistics, 1955, p. 488 


Data for the years 1955 and 1956 are from Survey of Current Business, August 1956 


TABLE 4.—Total beef production, estimated beef production from dairy herds and 
I ! 

















estimated production per beef cow, United States, 1930-56 
Estimated Estimated 
Year Beef production production Number beef Production 
production from dairy from beef cOW per beef cow 
herds herds 
Million Million Million 
pounds pounas pounds | Thousands Pounds 

1930 917 2, 072.9 3,844.1 | 1, 162 119.6 
1931 6, 009 2, 143.8 3, 865. 2 9, SOU 494.0 
1932 5, 789 2, 240. 6 3, 548. 4 0, 439 339.9 
1933 6, 440 2, 334. 2 4,105.8 1, 346 361.9 
1934 8, 345 8 5, 921.2 2, 678 167.0 
1935 6, 608 4 4, 260. 6 y1, 151 382. 1 
1936 7, 358 > 5, 090. 4 11,048 1HO.8 
1937 6, 798 2 4,579.6 0, 682 428. 7 
1938 2 4, 706. 1 10, 132 404.5 
1939 2 4,797.0 9, 987 ASO). 3 
1940 2 4, 030. 4 0, 676 461.8 
1941 2 5, 791.2 509. 5 
1942 2, 368. 2 6,474.8 14.8 
1943 2, 442. 4 6, 128. 6 438. 4 
1944 2, 493. 4 6, 618, 6 426.4 
1945 2, 499. 3 7,776.7 472.6 
1946 2, 386. 9 6, 986. 1 $25. 8 
1947 2,325.8 &, 106.2 191.6 
1048 2, 215. 4 6,859. 6 498. 5 
1949 2, 147.6 7, 291.4 458.0 
1950 2, 146.8 7, 387. 2 141.2 
1951 2,121.1 6,715.9 362. 5 
1952 2,075.4 7,574.6 $63. 1 
1953 2, 119.4 10, 287. 6 141.7 
1954 12, 963 2,150. 6 10, 812. 4 131.6 
1955 13, 568 2,111.6 11, 456. 4 $46.5 
1956 14, 300 2, 098. 6 12, 201.4 473.7 


Source: Basic data from Livestock Market News Statistics 
and Livestock and Meat Situation, AMS 


USDA 


and Related Data, 1955 





Statistical Bulletin 178 
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TABLE 5.—WNSelected United States beef cattle price data 


Year Price beef Parity price 90 percent 80 percent 

of beef of parity of parity 
1955 $15. 80 $21. 22 $19. 10 $16. 98 
1956 115.10 1 21. 26 19. 13 117.01 


1 Based on January-November data 


Source: Agricultural Prices, AMS, USDA 


TABLE 6.—Estimated levels of per capita beef consumption consistent with 
various levels of prices and based on alternative price elasticity of demand 
assumptions * 


Estimated per capita con- 
umption of beef 
Percent of parity for beef cattle 


Low 0.5 High (—0.84 

elasticity elasticity 
90__- 74.2 68. 5 
eee 78. 7 75. 
1 Estimate based on 1955 and 1956 price and consumption data, The h price elasticity is —0.84 while 
the low price elasticity assumption is —0.50. Income effeets are not co Pr elasticity is defined 





as the percentage change in consumption associated with a one percent change 


TABLE 7.—L’stimated beef consumption at selected levels of prices and population 


[In millions of pounds} 


Percent of parity fo eef cattle 
United States population 90 percent 80 percent 
Low elas- High elas- Low elas High elas- 
ticity ticity ticity ticity 

164 million. _. 12, 169 11, 234 12, 907 
167 million... 12, 391 11, 440 13, 143 
170 million 12, 614 11, 645 13, 37 

173 million __- 12, 837 11, 851 13, 615 
176 million 13, 059 12, 056 13. 851 
179 million 13, 282 12, 262 14, O87 





NoTE.— Based on per capita rates of consumption from table 6 


TABLE 8.—Consumption of beef from beef herd production at selected levels o 
! J J r 
prices and population 


{In millions of pounds} 


Percent of parit ¢ ] 
90 percent SO percent 
United States population ‘ ; 
Low elas- High elas- Low elas High elas 
ticity ticity t t ticity 

164 million 10. 069 9, 134 0), 807 10, 298 
167 million 10, 291 9 340) 1. 04 10, 525 
170 million 10, 514 9. 545 279 10. 752 
173 million 10. 737 9. 75] 1 10, 979 
176 million 10, 959 9, 956 1. 751 11. 206 
179 million 11, 182 10, 162 987 11, 452 


Norte.— Based on consumption rates in table 6 and a stable production from dairy herds of 2,100 million 
pounds. 
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TABLE 9.—Beef cow numbers required to produce beef consumed at selected 
population and price levels 


{In millions of beef cows] 
Percent of parity for beef cattle 


90 percent 80 percent 


United States population 





Low elas- High elas- | Lowelas- | High elas- 
ticity ticity ticity ticity 
| | 
164 million | 22.9 | 20.8 | 24.6 23.4 
167 million M 23. 4 | 91.2 | 25.1 23.9 
170 million 93.9 21.7 | 25.6 24.4 
173 million 24.4 22.2 | 26.2 25.0 
176 million 24.9 29. 6 | 6.7 25.5 
179 million 25. 4 93.1 | 27.2 | 26.0 
| 
NoteE.— Based on consumption estimates from table 6 and a production per beef cow of 440 pounds per 


year. 
TABLE 10.—2Zstimated reduction from January 1, 1957, levels in beef cow numbers 
to levels consistent with selected price and population levels 
[In millions of beef cows] 
| 


Percent of parity for beef cattle 


90 percent | 80 percent 
United States population ee a be ™ — ——_ 
Low elas- High elas- | Low elas- High elas- 
ticity ticity ticity ticity 
164 million _-- el c i —2.9 —5.0 1.2 2.4 
167 million. -- : 2. 4 4.6 | 0.7 1.9 
170 million. -- ; | 1.9 —4.1 | —0.2 —1.4 
173 million wel | 1.4 3.6 0.4 0.8 
176 million | —0.9 2 +0. 9 0.3 
179 million -__ eainiies ‘ asa | -0. 4 2.7 1.4 0.2 


NoTE.— Based on preceding table. 
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TABLE 11.—Required cattle numbers by class and increase or decrease needed to 
achieve equilibrium under selected price and population assumptions 








| 90 percent of parity 80 percent of parity 
| Low (—0.5 High (—0.84 Low 0.5 High 0.84) 
elasticity elasticity elasticity elasticity On 
Beef cattle (by class) a Se fe ae hand, 
1956 
Num- De- Num- De- Num- De- Num- De- 
ber on ere e ber on crease ber on re ( ber or rease 
hand or in- hand or in- hand or in nd or in 
CTeCast crease | cre s“S crease 
170 million population 
Cows 93.9 1.9 21.70 4.10 25. 60 0. 20 94.4 1. 40 25.8 
Heifers 1 to 2 5.8 5. 30 1. Of 6. 25 ) M 34 6.3 
Calves 17.7 1.4 16. 07 03 5 15 18 1.04 19. 1 
Steers &.9 7 8. O07 1. 53 ( OS 52 9.6 
Bull 1.7 | 1. 51 29 01 1.70 10 1.8 
Total increase or de- 
crease 58. 0 1.6 52. 65 1.95 52. 12 18 59. 2 3. 40 62. 6 
179 million population: 
2 0 40) 23. 1 ) 2/. 20 a 2 25. 8 
2 20) 10 5. 64 6 64 } ( 5 6.3 
18. 80 : 17.10 00 20. 14 04 19.2 al 19. 1 
{ | * ) 1 19) 12 2 { 67 ) 16 
l ( 1.61 ) Y 1. SI 1.8 
Potal i ri yr de 
crease __. 61.62 $8 56. 04 -6, 56 66. 0O +3 40 63. 08 1 48 62. 6 


TABLE 12.—Estimated supply and price assuming that herds are reduced to levels 
of table 9 in 1 year (population of 170 million), under selected price 
relationships 





Low (—0.5) elasticity High (—0.84) elasticity 
Item ; : om ae 

Present Reduce Present Reduce 

numbers numbers numbers numbers 

90 percent of parity for beef cattle 
Number cows 4 25.8 23.9 25.8 21.7 
Supply (millions) A 13, 452 14, 412 13, 452 15, 540 
Prate....<<<< ‘ ’ $16. 83 $14. 64 $16.10 $13. 56 
80 percent of parity prices for beef cattle 

Number cows eocmed 25.8 25.6 24.4 
Supply (millions). .......-- 13, 452 13, 550 14, 164 
or a Baa oe $16. 83 $16. 58 $15.14 








Source: Based on preceding tables. 








re, 
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TABLE 13.—Price and production estimates under selected price and elasticity 
assumptions assuming maintenance of present numbers and reducing numbers 
so as to reach the price goal in 1960 


90 pereent of parity 80 pereent of parity 
Present Present 
Year, population and item numbers numbers 
low elas- high elas- Low elas- | High elas- | Low elas- | High elas- 
ticity ticity ticity ticity ticity! ticity 
1957 (170 million): 
No cows (million) 25.8 25. 8 25.7 24.9 
Production (million) 13, 452 13, 452 13, 523 13, 911 
Price. $16. 83 $16. 10 $16. 66 $15, 48 
1958 (173 million): 
No cows (million) 25.8 25.8 25. 5 24.0 
Production (million) 13, 452 13, 452 13, 466 13, 515 
Price... $17. 40 $16. 44 $17. 39 $16. 35 
1959 (176 million): 
No cows (million 25.8 25.8 25. 4 23. 1 
Production (million) 13, 452 13, 452 13, 408 13, 119 
Price _ - $18. 04 $16.79 $18. 13 $17. 30 
1960 (179 million): 
No cows (million) 25.8 25.8 25.4 23.1 27.2 26.0 
Production (million) 13, 452 13, 452 13, 276 12, 264 14, 068 13, 540 
Price. - $18. 62 $17. 10 $19.13 $19.15 $17.01 $17.01 


1 Numbers can increase under these assumptions. 
GOVERN MENT PRICE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS APPLICABLE TO BEEF CATTLE 


Source: Livestock and Meat Situation, released November 15, 1956. 

1. The Agricultural Act of 1949—CCC price support purchases, under titie 
III, as amended, authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to provide price sup- 
port to nonbasie agricultural commodities, including livestock, at a level gen- 
erally not exceeding 90 percent of parity. Because of the nature of livestock 
production, the perishability of livestock products, and other factors, price sup- 
ports at specific levels are not generally used for meat animals. Under CCC 
price-support operations the support is committed at specific dollars and cents 
level. Price-support operations have not been undertaken for meat animals 
since 1950. 

2. Section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th Congress, as amended.—Section 52 
funds are available to the Secretary of Agriculture to provide price assistance 
principally to nonbasic perishable agricultural commodities for which price sup- 
port is not required by law. Section 32 programs are permissive; they are not 
mandatory. Section 32 programs are financed by a continuing appropriation 
equal to 30 percent of all import duties collected annually (nonagricultural as 
well as agricultural) plus unused balances up to $300 million. In any fiscal 
year not more than 25 percent of the available section 32 funds may be ex- 
pended for any one commodity or products thereof. 

In addition, the Agricultural Act of 1956 authorized the appropriation of an 
additional $500 million each year to supplement section 32 funds. The act 
specified that not more than 50 percent of those funds may be devoted to any 
one commodity or products thereof. The legislation merely authorized the ap- 
propriation of additional funds, and no appropriation has been made. 

The Department has had a section 82 beef-purchase program in operation this 
fall. Purchases have been frozen ground beef (hamburger style) produced 
from U. S. Commercial or U. 8S. Utility grades. Through November 2, 46.8 
million pounds of beef had been purchased at a cost of approximately $16.2 
million. 

3. Section 6, National School Lunch Act.—Section 6 of the act provides for 
direct Federal expenditures for purchase by the Department of Agriculture 
commodities (including livestock products) and other foods to be distributed 
| among schools participating in the school-lunch program. The larger part of 
the funds for the school-lunch program goes directly to the States for distribu- 
tion to the participating schools in the form of cash reimbursement. The pur- 
chases of food with section 6 funds are supplemental to these directly allocated 
funds. During 1956 no meat products have been purchased direct by the De- 
partment with section 6 funds. However, $83.6 million of school-lunch funds 
have been allocated to the States for distribution to participating schools. 
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4, Public Law 480, 83d Congress, (Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954) title I.—This legislation provides for the disposal abroad 
of surpluse agricultural commodities for foreign currencies. 

Livestock and meat products, namely lard, tallow, and grease, beef, pork, and 
variety meats have been exported under title I of Public Law 480 this year. 
Some of the more important contracts include provisions for the sale of 155 mil- 
lion pounds of lard to Yugoslavia, 40 million pounds of beef to Israel, 20 million 
pounds of canned pork to Korea, and 56 million pounds of beef, 5 million pounds 
of hams and other pork products, and 51 million pounds of inedible tallow to 
Spain. 

Mr. Fercuson. It is the cattleman’s own fault that the cattle are 
not in the soil bank, I want to make it very plain. Most of the cattle 
organizations have opposed including grazing land in the soil bank. 

However, I want you to know it has not been the unanimous opin- 
ion of the members of the Cattlemen’s Association. 

The Oklahoma cattlemen 2 years ago when the soil bank was in 
the formative stage asked that grazing land be included in the soil 
bank. We took our proposition to New Orleans where it was de- 
feated in the American National. We took it again to Phoenix 
where again it was defeated, but by a much smaller margin. 

In fact, it was only defeated on the floor by 50 votes. 

And when you come to consider the financial condition of the peo- 
ple that can go to Phoenix from the 37 States, you know that if you 
had a rank and file votes the m: ijority would probably be in favor of 
grazing land being in the soil bank. 

I don’t feel that the representatives that get to the convention are 
those that have been pinched as severely as the rank and file in the 
cattle business. 

Mr. Poacre. You would not hazard any opinion on how the vote 
would have been had you eliminated all cattlemen who enjoy a sup- 
plemenal income from oil would you? 

Mr. Fereuson. The mineral ‘supplement has helped a lot of the 
cattlemen through this de ‘pression, espec ially some of the officers of 
the organization. 

I think I can qualify as an expert witness on this subject, since 
1952 I have lost a quarter of a asilion dollars in a conservative oper- 
ation doing rad very best not to gamble in the cattle business. 

We have heard these speeches before Congress, usually by the 
secretaries of the organizations who have no capital involved, de- 
claring the rugged individualism of the cattleman, how all he wants 
to do is to be let alone. 

But our Oklahoma association, feeling that we were suffering and 
knowing that we were suffering, went to the college and asked them 
two questions : 

One, the number of beef cows the county would require to produce 
enough beef that the price would be somewhere near parity. 

The other question was, What effect would the marketing of those 
cows that were liquidated have on the market ? 

The result was this table which is in your hands. The table does 
not have the authority of the Department of Agriculture, but a table 
that was gotten up only for our use. 

We found we had a near all-time high in cattle numbers. We pro- 
duced on alltime high in beef. And ‘that the United States is now 
consuming an alltime high, from 83 to 85 pounds per person. 
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Yesterday when the cattlemen all prefaced their statements about 
what sad condition the cattlemen were in, and how this permis- 
sive legislation would solve the problem, I wondered how much more 
beef we could get the people of the United States to eat. 

Last. year we had a 10-year low of beef. All cattle sold brought 
15 cents a pound, all that were on the market that were butchered. 

Of course, that is the real reason that the consumption of beef 
reached an alltime high. It wasa bargain. 

As long as we have 25 million beef cattle that produce 12 billion 
pounds of beef plus the 2 billion pounds that the dairy industry pro- 
duces, even taking into consideration our 3 million population increase 
every year, there is no indication that the American public will greatly 
increase the price it is paying for beef today. 

The tables that you have before you show that we can anticipate an 
increase by 1960, when the population goes to 170 million, of 18 to 
19 cents. 

Beef cannot be produced at the present price. Someone in the 
process lost money on every pound of beef consumed in the United 
States in the last 3 years. Someone lost. money, I repeat. 

The problem is how to fit the beef industry into the present legisla- 
tion. The only difference between Congressman Albert’s bill putting 
grazing land in the soil bank and other bills introduced on the 
subject is that the cattle are put in on a unit basis. 

The grazing capacity of a ranch would be determined by the Soil 
Conservation Service. They have done that already in many in- 
stances, and their figures are quite accurate and quite sound. 

After the grazing capacity would be determined you would reduce 
the number of cows or other cattle by a certain percentage of the nor- 
mal grazing capacity. And the man who ran the cattle would be paid 
on a head basis for reducing his cowherd. 

In many instances in a drought area herds are already reduced 
from 25 to 50 percent. In those instances the man would already 
have accomplished what we propose under this bill. 

But the operator would be paid for making that reduction. 

If the soil-bank principle 1s sound—and we have to assume it is 
sound because Congress passed it—the man’s expenses in operating 
a ranch are just as great if his normal is a thousand cows, as if he 
runs 500; his taxes are the same, his machinery costs are the same, his 
labor is the same. 

The only saving he can make is the amount of protein he feeds to 
his cows in the winter. 

Otherwise, he has a fixed expense. 

So it would not be out of line to pay the man per head on what he 
estimates the net profit to be from the cow which would probably be 
$25, somewhere in that vicinity. 

In that way he could continue to operate. 

No land will respond to good treatment like grazing land. If the 
objective of the soil bank is to save the future productivity of our 
pastureland, then if we can cut down the numbers we put on this 
grassland, especially since the drought is now broken in some places, 
those pastures will reseed and will come back at a terrific rate. 

What worries the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association is the Con- 
servation Reserve future in the cattle business. We do not know how 
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many acres are going to be put in the Conservation Reserve. In my 
own county 7 ,000 acres were put in this year, 14,000 acres would have 
been put in if the seed was available. 

In the United States, the net result may be 10 or 15 million acres. 
The carrying capacity on this reseeded land in the conservation re- 
serve on which the Department pays a rental of from $9 to $11 an 
acre, and 80 percent of the seed cost is terrific when it is put back in 

ass. 

The carrying capacity of a reseeded old field in my part of Oklahoma 
is 2 to 3 times the old native grass. We feel that there may be a 
home for from 2 to 8, maybe 4 million cows made under this bill. 

If no attempt is made to hold our beef cows below 25 million figure, 
we can see the cattle business surrounded by supported grain. You 
cannot feed an animal and make beef in the feed lot for less than 25 
cents a pound—you have got a fixed cost. 

We are surrounded by supported grain, supported labor, nigh 
taxes—we are on an island. And who takes the grain out of storage? 
The Government cannot afford to just put the corn and maize and 
barley and oats in storage indefinitely. It has to come out and be fed 
to livestock. So we are carrying that load. 

Now we are faced with the additional load of a home for 2 or 3 
million more cows. And a very great incentive “ use that land for 
that purpose. 

So far as I pointed out the Cattlemen’s Association have taken the 
attitude that the only thing we want is not to be affected. 

They opposed the grazing of conservation acres and it was so 
written into the bill. But it is just not natural that that land will not 
be used. 

And when the 3-year period is up on some of these contracts there 
is no question but what that land will become a home for cattle. 

In addition to the soil bank for grazing land, since it is effective, 
cows will go on the market. 

Congressman Albert has introduced a bill, H. R. 5856 which puts 
a floor and makes mandator y, a purchase program. 

At the present time the purchase program is at the whim of the 
Department of Agriculture. Last July when cows started down, the 
American National, that blows hot and cold on Government help— 
sometimes they are above it and sometimes they come in urging it— 
they asked that a purchase program be instituted in July of ‘last year 
for standard heifers. 

That is equivalent grade to commercial but a young female. 

The Department of Agriculture under the jurisdiction of Mr. Reid— 
the program didn’t st irt until late in October because past history 
has said that cows do not start to run until October and Mr. Reid, 
following the past history, did not put the program into effect until 
it was too late. 

And then he bought cow beef as if he was trying to save the Gov- 
ernment money, which I guess is all right, but he did not help the live 
market any. 

As it was, we saw the liquidation of cowherds last fall at stagger- 
ingly low prices. Many a good cattleman went broke because of what 
his cow would bring to the packer. And he had to sell her because of 
the drought. 

Right now cows are not a bad price. 
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Under this bill when cow beef, other than canner and cutter reach 
a carcass price of 24 cents, the Department of Agriculture would 
start their buying program for school lunch and for export. 

All cows of utility and commercial grade make fine hamburger, you 
know. And for foreign export lean beef is in demand. Foreign 
trade does not like heavy beef. 

So the Oklahoma cattlemen feel that if Congress would give serious 
consideration to putting grazing land in the soil bank on an unit basis 
and a purchase program to back it up, at this session of Congress, we 

‘an take this program to the convention and win the endorsement of 
the Cattlemen’s Association which, of course, should be backing up 
this legislation. 

The rank and file are beginning to become conscious of the cattle- 
men’s position on the outside of the program that is causing them a 
great deal of financial trouble. 

Our Secretary of Agriculture in his report on these grazing bill- 
and his speeches that I have read has a conception of the cattle busi- 
ness of being cattle raised in the mountains and being fed in Tow: 

For some reason the Great Plains area in Texas and the Southeast 
has no place in his vision. 

He made a statement that rangeland could not be put in soil bank 
because it was not fenced, because much of it was Government land. 

Well, most of the land in the Great Plains is fenced. And the objec- 
tion of not being able to take it out because of lack of fences is not valid. 
If we put it on a unit basis it takes care of many of the objections. 

In the matter of administration, if you would ask a cowman to swear 
how many cows he had as he went into the program, I think his state- 
ment would be just as good as it is to the bank, and there would be no 
question of administration problems because he just would not lie to 
get into the program. 

You could take a sworn statement from 90 percent of the cattlemen 
as to how many cows they had, and that statement would be true. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear here on behalf of 
the Oklahoma cattlemen and hope you will give this bill, a grazing 
bill, putting grazing lands in the soil bank on the unit basis, not on an 
acreage basis, your ‘careful consideration. 

Mr. Poacr. We thank you very much, Mr. Ferguson. We are 
delighted to have you back with us. 

Mr. Arert. First of all, as a matter of clear ing up the language on 
H. R. 5856, the bill provides, and of course our counsel and myself 
tried to frame this so as to give expression to what we thought was the 
intent of the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association. 

It states: 

Utilize funds available for carrying out such section for purchasing all canner 
and cutter grade beef derived from female cattle. 

That should be for purchasing all cattle other than canner. 

Mr. Fercuson. Or you could put it “utility, commercial, and stand- 
ard.” 

Mr. Avert. Utility, commercial, and standard / 

Mr. Fercuson. Which would be the same thing. 

Mr. Avsert. Is that what you meant ? 

Mr. Frercuson. That would be definite. 

Mr. Avsert. Or all cattle other than canner and cutter. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Either way would be fine. So it is from female. 

Mr. Atsert. You would aay that the bill as now drawn would place 
the support price too high ? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. It is not beef that you can use in any of these 
programs. 

Mr. Avsert. You are familiar with the fact that I previously intro- 
duced H. R. 2771 which was not confined to the cattle unit basis but 
some of the points are similar to H. R. 5857. And we have a report 
from the “ig sagen of Agriculture on that bill a part of which I 
think would be pertinent to H. R. 5857. 

Mr. Poace. If you will pardon the interruption, I suggest that we 
make that report of the Department of Agriculture which I see is 
dated March 21, 1957, on H. R. 2771, a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Aupert. Very well. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection, it is so ordered. And it will appear 
in the record at this point. 

(The report from the Department dated March 21, 1957, is as 
follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1957. 
Hon. Hsroip D. Coo.ey, 
House of Representatives 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in reply to your request of January 31, 
1957 on a bill, H. R. 2771, by Mr. Albert, to amend the Soil Bank Act so as to 
include grazing land in the soil-bank program. 

We oppose the enactment of H. R. 2771. 

This bill would amend the Soil Bank Act, Public Law 540, 84th Congress, by 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of Agriculture ‘‘* * * to formulate 
and carry out through the period ending June 30, 1960 an acreage reserve program 
for grazing lands under which farmers or ranchers will be compensated for 
reducing their acreage of grazing lands and making a corresponding reduction 
in livestock numbers below a representative period designated by the Secretary. 
Such program shall be formulated in such a manner as to make it possible, in 
conjunction with the conservation reserve program, to retire entire farming or 
ranching units from producticn.” The bill would increase the total compensation 
authorization for the acreage reserve program from $750 million to $780 million 
and would include a maximum amount for grazing of $50 million, and would 
include pasture land in the conservation reserve program “(where an entire 
farming or ranching unit is retired from production) .” 

The inclusion of grazing land in the acreage reserve program is opposed 
because : 

(1) These amendments would create practically insoluble administrative 
problems, especially when applied to the rugged mountainous range areas. 

(2) The livestock-carrying capacities of some so-called range grazing lands 
vary so widely within even relatively short distances that the determination 
of “standard carrying capacities” or “normals” would be extremely difficult 
for purposes of computing payments under the bill’s provisions. 

(3) Considerable numbers of “counters” would be required to enumerate 
livestock almost simultaneously on large open-range operations covering 
10,000 to 100,000 or more acres. 

(4) Surveillance costs for such large operations also would be relatively 
large, i. e., to assure the Government that livestock numbers once reduced 
would stay reduced and that the remaining numbers would be confined only 
to permissible grazing areas. 

(5) Fencing costs to restrict livestock from grazing the acreage reserve 
in the range areas would undoubtedly be excessive. 

(6) Increased livestock marketings resulting from herd reductions would 
have adverse effects on market prices for livestock and livestock products. 

(7) The language of the bill raises a question as to whether the acreage 
reserve program for grazing lands which would be providea for might not 
include federally owned grazing lands as well as those that are privately or 
nonfederally owned. The Department is opposed to making payments to 
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farmers or ranchers for reducing livestock numbers which are permitted 
to graze on Federal lands. 

The inclusion of grazing or pasture land under the conservation reserve pro- 
gram would present similar practically insurmountable administrative diffi- 
culties to those listed above for the acreage reserve program. However, these 
would be extended for from 3 to 10 years or more, thus compounding the 
difficulties. 

The Bureau of the Budget advised that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 

Mr. Auperr. We didn’t have time to get the report on H. R. 5857. 
But the report on H. R. 2771 reads as follows: 

The inclusion of grazing or pastureland under the conservation-reserve pro- 
gram would present similar practically insurmountable administrative diffi- 
culties to those listed above for the acreage-reserve program. 

However, these would be extended for from 3 to 10 years or more, thus com- 
pounding the difficulties. 


And I take it from this statement that the Department would oppose 

any and all efforts to place grazing lands in the soil bank, and specifi- 
cally H. R. 5857 as well as H. R. 2771 

First the Department says: 

These amendments would create practically insoluable administrative prob- 
lems, especially when applied to the rugged mountainous range areas. 

Mr. Fereauson. I tried to answer that the cowman’s word is good 
for it. 

Mr. Arsert. Would that present any difficulty ¢ 

Mr. Fercuson. In the first place, on Feder al grazing lands they 
are already restricted. They go in on a permit. They are already 
subsidized to an extent. And I would not see any aie reason 
that Federal or State lands should be included in it. 

Mr. Arzert. The report continues: 

The livestock-carrying capacity of some so-called range grazings lands vary so 
widely within even relatively short distances that the determination of standard 
carrying capacities or normals would be extremely difficult for purposes of com- 
puting payments under the bill’s provisions. 

This is contrary to your statement with respect to the work of the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Frereuson. They made maps on both my ranches that followed 
my practices almost to the letter without my ever talking to them. 
The results were perfect. 

Mr. Arserr. And, third: 


Considerable numbers of counters would be required to enumerate livestock 
almost simultaneously on large open-range operations covering 10,000 to 100,000 
or more acres. 

You state an affidavit from the cattleman would be sufficient, in your 
opinion. 

Mr. Fereavson. It is sufficient for many a bank. 

Mr. Ausert. And fourth: 

Surveillance costs for such large operations also would be relatively large, 
i. e., to assure the Government that livestock numbers once reduced would stay 
reduced and that the remaining numbers would be confined only to permissible 
grazing areas, 

Mr. Fereuson. On a unit basis the permissible grazing area would 
not be in it. 
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Mr. Avpert. I think that is correct. And fifth: 

Fencing costs to restrict livestock from grazing the acreage reserve in the range 
areas would undoubtedly be excessive. 

What do you say as to that ¢ 

Mr. Fereuson. I don’t think it is an item at all. He has the idea 
of fencing off particular areas and keeping them out. 

Mr. Avperr. A reduction of the numbers of cattle in an area al- 
ready used for grazing purposes would accomplish the same thing. 

Mr. Frrauson. Abo utc . 1 think it would be much better than 
laying out a particular area. The Oklahoma position is the unit 
basis because it gives the whole ranch a chance to come back. That 
is much more desirable than fenci ing. 

Mr. Poacer. Isn’t it a fact that under the present soil-bank program 
the little farmer, once he lays out a portion of his land, he has got to 
fence that land to keep livestock off of it and there is no greater 
burden imposed in this bill than exists at the present ¢ 

Mr. Frereuson. Not as great a burden. Not near as great a burden. 
It is much more trouble for your man to go in than it would be for 
the cattleman. 

Mr. Avpert. No.6: 

Increased livestock marketings resulting from herds reduction would have ad- 
verse effect on market prices for livestock and livestock products. 

I take it that the bill which your association is sponsoring, if yeu 
started on the females you might get around that, is that right? 

Mr. Frerauson. We think that would solve that because you accom- 
plish two things. You cut down your machinery that produces all 
of these ¢ attle, and at the same time, give your range a chance to 
come back. 

It is on a voluntary basis, and nobody is going to go into it unless 
he wants in it. And so it isn’t going to force a lot of cattle on the 
market. 

If we had had your bill of 24 cents the last 3 falls we would not have 
any cattle problem right now. There would have been enough fe- 
inales slaughtered to have solved this thing. 

Mr. Avpert. Of course, the bill contemplates preventing any im- 
mediate impact on the market by using the purchase program ? 

Mr. Ferauson. That is right. 

Mr. Apert. No. 7: 

The language of the bill raises a question as to whether the acreage-re- 
serve program for grazing lands which would be provided for might not in- 
clude federally owned grazing lands as well as those that are privately or 
nonfederally owned. The Department is opposed to making payments to 
farmers or ranchers for reducing livestock numbers which are permitted to 
graze on Federal lands. 

I think you have already touched on that. That would be a ques- 
tion of policy. . 

I would like to state, Mr. Chairman, here that in addition to this 
expression we have had from the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association 
and the Oklahoma Farmers Union, this idea was originally presented 
to me by the president of Pontotoc County Farm Bureau of Oklahoma. 

And IT know this program has a lot of support from the Oklahoma 
Farm Bureau. 
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Mr. Hiw. Regardless of what some of my eastern friends say, in 
the Big Thompson area and other areas, where we feed hundreds 
and hundreds of head of cattle and sheep, too, we have to get them 
wherever we can buy them. 

I would like to ask you this, Have you given personally any thought 
to the revolution now going on in the changing of our producing of 
cattle from the Great Plains in the West, Texas, particularly, to the 
southeast part of the country, where this type of program you are 
talking about would be a certain absolute failure, in other parts of 
southern Missouri, parts of Mississippi and Alabama, and probably 
through to Florida, where they can produce cattle, where they have 
lush grass almost every month in the year? 

And if my memory is correct, the State of Florida has increased its 
cattle population in the last 10 years, 60 percent, while the State of 
Texas has lost 1 percent. 

You can check those figures from the Federal land bank, from 
Grover Hill, no relation of mine, I am sorry. He sent them to all 
of us. 

How are we ever going to work out what you suggest? I think 
frankly that this is the only way to do this. But how to do it as 
far as my thinking is concerned is impossible. 

What are we going to do about this revolution? That is what I 
want your thinking on. 

We are losing our cattle production in Colorado, in Texas, New 
Mexico and in Wyoming and it is going to the Southeast. 

What you propose would have no effect on that whatever and we 
can’t offset that. I am talking for ourselves now. 

If we cannot come on to something somehow some way to keep 
up with what they are doing in the Southeast, the cattle production 
in the West’s days are numbered. 

Mr. Fereuson. This is not a local bill like most of the propositions 
have been. This would apply to the whole United States. If a man 
can get $25 for taking a few of those cows out, he would be a co- 
operator. 

Mr. Hitt. Wait now. That is exactly what I am telling you is 
going on. They are not producing that kind of cattle. 

I drove through Missouri for two or three hundred miles the other 
day. I never saw anything but the very best in every pen and pasture 
that I observed in at least a 4-hour drive—all top Herefords, all top 
black cattle. 

Those farmers are producing the very finest type of cattle. If they 
were still producing poor-grade cattle, I would not be afraid of them. 
I am talking about what I really know they are doing. They are 
producing good cattle. 

Mr. Fercuson. They are improving. 

Mr. Hitz. How are you going to operate this program ? 

Mr. Fercuson. It applies to them just the same. 

Mr. Hm. They won't do it. 

Mr. Fercuson. How do you know? 

Mr. Hit. I know they won’t. We have the same thing on the 
soil bank. We have an irrigated section. Have you ever been in the 
West ? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Huw. Have you ever noticed that irrigated land where the 
water on the land is worth as much money as the Jand 2 

You tell me how a man can put that in the acreage reserve and the 
conservation reserve, when there are thousands of ‘dollars in ditches 
and in laterals, and the price of the water. How can we use that on 
the reserve program ? 

Mr. Fereuson. They are not going to do it unless it pays them. 

Mr. Hitt. That is the point. So you are not going to help the 
situation. What you are going to do, if you pass this bill—and I am 
not saying it isn’t the right ‘way—l have said the cattlemen from 
Montana were right when they proposed to reduce cattle numbers by 
spaying heifers. 

I am as sure of it as I can be. If you go ahead and take the money 
from the Government as a pension, and while getting the pension 
they develop their cattle business, we will never get back in it as long 
as you live, or your grandchildren. 

Mr. Frrcuson. Under the present system the good herds of the 
Colorado section, New Mexico, Oklahoma have been reduced and the 
poorer quality herds have been increased, there is no question about 
that. 

Mr. Huu. If you are going to go by what the assessor finds out, 
in Colorado we increased a little in cattle. Some of the good herds 
have increased. I think what is the matter with us is that the small 
herds are going down. Some of the bigger and better herds are 
increasing. 

I have sat on this committee for 15 years. I am not going to help 
one section of the country to destroy any other. Never again. 

Mr. Albert produced a bill here which is one of those things that I 
for one cannot say one single thing for. I am sorry because I think 
you put your finger on wh: at we should do. 

Why should I ‘help the cattle people i in one section over in the South- 
east and destroy the cattle business in my area. That is exactly what 
Iam sure this will do. I will go along with this bill when it does not 
do that. 

Mr. Fercuson. The cattle have already been reduced in your area by 
more than this bill would ask for. 

Mr. Hitt. No, no. Iam not sure we have reduced 4 percent in the 
last 10 years. 

Mr. Frrcuson. I don’t believe the figures are correct in eastern 
Colorado. 

Mr. Hint. That is bankrupt. But some of the places in the moun- 
tain areas are not. It has been dry, it has, but not dry in the western 
slope of Colorado. I could give you those figures. I have them on 
my desk. They are put out ‘by the Federal Land Bank, of Wichita, 
Kans. They have them and they are correct, so far as I know. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. McIntire. Do you recall, Mr. Ferguson, how much section 382 
money was used / 

Mr. Frereuson. $50 million last year. 

Mr. McIntire. If you moved into a purchase program of 24 cents, 
how much money would it take? 

Mr. Feravuson. Of course, right now it would not take any because 
the cows are there. I think the psychological thing of having the 
program set up would require less money than it does now. 
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If you bought a million cows at 24 cents, a cow would cost about 
$100, so it would be a hundred million dollars. 

Mr. McIntire. The limitation on use of section 32 funds is, in your 
opinion, not a limitation on program. 

Mr. Fereuson. I think it would operate within the present limita- 
tion. I think they would have enough money to carry it out. How- 
ever, they have funds authorized that they can use. 

Of course, they have to be appropriated. But section 32 funds do 
not have to be appr opriated. 

Mr. McIntire. There is a definite limitation in section 32. 

Mr. Fereuson. It would be a limitation. 

Mr. McInrire. There is, within the law itself, a limitation on the 
amount of money that can ‘be used for any commodity group. 

Mr. Frrevson. Section 32 funds, provided 30 percent of it may be 
used. 

Mr. McIntire. 20 percent may be used for any 1 commodity. 

Mr. Frreuson. 25 percent. 

Mr. McIntire. 25 percent ? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. There is a maximum of $300 million in that fund. 

Mr. Fereuson. They have a balance of about $300 million. 

Mr. McIntire. That is the maximum, if I remember correctly. 
Any amount accumulated over that amount has to revert to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Fereuson. It stays right there. 

Mr. Mcinrire. $300 million? 

Mr. Ferrevuson. It stays at $300 million, because we never use it. 

Mr. McIntire. Some of the money is used. 

Mr. Frrevson. It keeps accumulating. So they have that $300 
million backlog all of the time. 

Mr. McIntime. The administrative cost of this program would 
also come out of those funds, too, would it not? 

Mr. Frerevson. The purchase program; yes. It is set up. It was 
fairly well done last year. It reflected the live price pretty well. 

Mr. McIntire. What I am coming at is that you have got limita- 
tions in the use of these funds as to the amount. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. 

Mr. McInrie. Unless I am mistaken, the administrative cost has 
also to come out of the section 32 rand, at least a part of it, and 
the limitation by Congress on section 32 funds would provide ade- 
quate money to take care of the program that you recommended ¢ 

Mr. Fercuson. It would be worth a try. I think the psychological 
factor that it was there anl ready would, probably, make less purchase 
necessary than under the present system of letting the market get 
clear down before they ever enter into it. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. It is my understanding that if you have a house and 
then run the heat up and down you t: ake more fuel than you do if you 
maintain the place at a reasonable temperature every day and all 
around. Would it not probably take less money to maintain this 
price at a reasonable figure, rather than let it drop way down and then 
try to make a recovery v 
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Mr. Ferevson. I think so. I think the psychology would be worth 
more than the money. 

Mr. Poace. I think so, too. 

Mr. McInrire. I would like to ask one other question since you 
developed that point. There are certain provisions in the use of sec- 
tion 32 money established under the law. You have to make certain 
findings. Price support is not one of the provisions designated under 
section 32. There is, basically, the use of the money to provide addi- 
tional market outlets for export and to be used to supplement school- 
lunch programs and things of that sort. 

Fundamentally, they have been used primarily for the diversion of 
the commodities for other uses. It is necessary to meet the criteria in 
the existing law in order to use these funds. It is your idea that 
these funds are being used as price-supporting funds or—— 

Mr. Harvey. I think one factor, so far as the purchase program 
is concerned, enters into it; that is, a seasonal procurement at the 
time when the meat itself, the hamburger can be utilized. You can- 
not buy hamburger, you could not obviously, except at a time when 
it can be funneled to the using agency, which is the school. 

I think that is one reason why the purchase programs have been 
inaugurated at the calendar time of the year that they have. 

Mr. Frreuson. Very little of it is handled fresh. A lot of it is 
frozen. 

Mr. Harvey. It has to be frozen. I know that. But that still does 
not mean that you can buy it in June and pile it up, because, even 
though it is frozen, it still ought not to be purchased at a time when 
it cannot be moved fairly readily into channels of consumption. 

Mr. Frereuson. If we had a price in this bill that would make it 
possible to sell the cow, that would be one thing. Actually, this 
price is just short of disaster. It is the present market. And the 
only time that cows would be available at that price would be in the 

fall, when they . rt trimming the herds. 

Mr. Harvey. I understand that. Our committee in 1953 was out 
in certain areas and saw these cattle being processed. I agree that it 
has some undesirable aspects. But maybe it has desirable aspects that 
outweigh them. I don't think we can say that a purchase program 
has been inaugurated simply to embarrass and depress the cattleman. 

Mr. Frerauson. I didn’t say that. I didn’t say that. 1 said it 
worked favorably. And we certainly want to continue it on any 
basis. 

But I say it has not been worked as effectively as it could have 
been worked, because the Department followed the graphs when 
cows normally come in, instead of paying any attention to the 
drought forcing them in. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you for yielding, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInvinr. I think I have one further inquiry. 

I doubt very much if, in the use of section 32 funds since its orig?- 
nal inception, there is any precedent whereby a market-price level 
is established and then purchases are made as against that price 
level. 

Mr. Fereuson. I think you are right. 

Mr. McIntire. That is somewhat basically in conflict with the 
legislative history of section 32. 

“Mr. Poacr. What did we support hog prices at ? 
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Mr. Harvey. We didn’t. I was pretty much disturbed because, 
at times when things were going very disastrously pricewise, I 
thought maybe we should, but we didn’t. 

Mr. Poacr. You appropriated funds for that, or what? 

Mr. Harvey. No. They used section 32 funds. 

Mr. Poage. We did? 

Mr. Harvey. Some were more pressing about that (to support 
prices through substantial purchasing) when prices dropped below 
a certain figure, the same thing embodied here. There was never 
any legislative or regulatory edict handed down that would imple- 
ment it. 

Mr. Poace. We did buy hogs. 

Mr. Harvey. Just like we did buy cattle. 

Mr. Poags. I thought we bought them up to a certain price. We 
bought cattle—followed the market down with cattle, as I understand 
it. We didn’t try to hold the market on the cattle. We tried to buy 
them as cheaply as we could buy them. But I understood we bought 
hogs and tried to sustain the market for hogs. 

Mr. Harvey. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. McInriee. I realize there may be a rather fine line, but I am 
under the impression that establishing the level at which section 32 
funds participate in relation to any commodity, is established admin- 
istratively to effect diversion, not to fix the market, that is, to fix the 
commercial market. I appreciate it flows in that direction, but I 
think you have that in administering section 32 funds in present 
legislation, that you are effecting the diversion and the level of the 
participation. . 

Mr. Poace. You know and I know, the only purpose of spending 
section 32 funds is to effect the price. We are not puting out money 
for any other purpose. And we might as well recognize that. 

If we are going to have to change the law we will have to change it. 

Mr. McIntire. The only point I raise 

Mr. Poacr. We may have to make some kind of finding. 

Mr. McIntire. It will affect price. 

Mr. Poace. We want it to affect price. And, of course, we believe 
it will. And that is the only reason we spent the money. 

Mr. McIntire. I raise the question because I do not think the basic 
legislation to which this bill refers and, that is, section 32 funds 

Mr. Frrcuson. It is permissive under section 32. 

Mr. McIntire. At the present time either administratively or other- 
wise, is to affect the price which this legislation does. 

Mr. Frereuson. Section 32 funds are permissive. There is no ques- 
tion about that. This would make it mandatory. I think your point 
is well taken. However, under the Agricultural Act of 1949 with 
CCC funds you can buy livestock products with a base. 

Mr. McIntire. That is entirely a different approach than this bill. 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. You are trying to get across something under the 
requirements under the section 32 which under the present legislation 
is not in accordance with it. I am not quarreling with the objectives 
of the bill. 

Mr. Fereuson. I think your point is well made. 
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Mr. Poacr. Thank you very much. We appreciate your being here, 
Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Johnson has two witnesses we will try to call before noon. 

Mr. Frereuson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson. I wish to introduce Mr. Post, from the National Milk 
Producers Federation. 

Mr. Poage. Very fine. We will hear from you, Mr. Post. 


STATEMENT OF N. J. POST, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SPECIAL SERV- 
ICES, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 


Mr. Post. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, we appreciate 
having this opportunity to ‘discuss with this committee H. R. 3984, a 
bill introduced by Representative or designed to expand the 
soil-bank program to include pastureland ; and those bills, H. R. 2771 
and H. R. 5857, introduced by Representative Albert; and H. R. 2860, 
introduced by Representative Dixon. 

The National Milk Producers Federation is a national farm organi- 
zation. The federation represents over 500,000 dairy farm families 
and some 800 dairy cooperatives owned and controlled by these dairy 
farmers. 

The dairy cooperatives in the federation have farmer membership 
in 47 of the 48 States. Many of the cooperative associations repre- 
sented by the federation are manufacturing associations engaged in the 
processing and marketing of milk in the form of manufactured 
products. 

The record of this committee membership has amply demonstrated 
its interest in and support of legislative measures designed to improve 
the economic position of dairy farmers. The committee should know 

that the federation’s membership appreciates this. 

Milk, butterfat, and cull cows and calves from dairy farms account 
for nearly 20 percent of the Nation’s gross farm income making dairy- 
ing the largest single segment of our national agricultural economy. 
Our product is produced in practically every county in the United 
States. 

The dairy industry is unique. Our crop—milk—must be harvested 
twice each day and marketed every day. Because of this, prices paid 
dairy farmers for milk and butterfat—unless they are stabilized— 
are subject to frequent and wide fluctuations. 

When a small surplus develops in the industry, prices tumble. 
When a small shortage develops, consumer prices for dairy products 
skyrocket. Such violent fluctuations in price benefit neither the 
farmer nor the consumer. 

The term “price-cost squeeze,” frequently mentioned, is not merely 
a label on the situation facing us today, it is a concise description of a 
set of economic facts. 

In analyzing the present situation facing dairy producers and 
recognizing the wide gap between the dairy farmer level of prosperity 
and the overall national level of prosperity, we find that the source 
of our problem is the 4 percent of our total annual milk production 
that is not at this time being taken up through the commercial channels 
of trade. This 4 percent of our total annual production is the amount 
of milk in the form of butter, cheese, and nonfat dried milk that the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation has bought for each of the past several 
years. 

This 4 percent has set our prices. Those prices are too low and 
have been too low. 

The current price-support level for manufacturing milk and butter- 
fat ($3.25 per hundredweight for manufacturing milk ; 58.6 cents per 
pound of butterfat) is far below parity. These dollars and cents 
support levels compare with $3.74 for manufacturing milk and 67.3 
cents per pound for butterfat in 1953. 

In spite of the substantial progress made by dairy producers toward 
improving the efficiency of dairy farming, evidenced by such develop- 
ments as bulk tanks, pipeline milking, and herd improvement, hourly 
earnings of dairy farmers are far below minimum wage rates pre- 
scribed by law for labor. 

For example, published statistics from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that in eastern and western Wisconsin the 
hourly returns to dairy farmers are 30 and 35 cents, respectively. In 
the central northeast, the highest of the test areas, hourly returns are 
only 81 cents. 

The expansion of the soil-bank program to include pastureland is 
in line with the policy of Congress and the purposes of the program 
“* * * to protect and increase farm income.’ 

The application of congressional policy underlying the program to 
dairy production would make a substantial contribution toward 
bringing much-needed stability to the production side of our industry. 

If “pastureland were included in the soil-bank program five signifi- 
sant developments could occur: 

A betterment of dairy farmer income; 

(2) A reduction in the produce tion levels for milk; 

(3) An improvement in soil fertility thereby providing insurance 
to the Nation that production capacity would always be available 
when needed ; 

4) The absence of dairy products in CCC inventories would bring 
genuine stability to our industry; and 

(5) It would be less costly to the Government to make soil-bank 
payments rather than purchase dairy products, together with the fact 
that such payments go into the farmer’s pocket and not for ware- 
housing and transportation. 

In further support of the recommendation we stress and reiterate 
the fact that the surplus milk production that creates our problems 
amounts to about 4 percent of our total annual production. 

This small percentage is an unstabilizing force in our industry. 

Dairy farmers are well aware of the depressing effect this surplus 
in Government inventories has on market prices. At the same time 
they are faced with a real situation of meeting their financial obliga- 
tions. Under present conditions with low milk prices and increasing 
costs, these obligations can only be met by maintaining or raising the 
level of gross income. 

We believe that substantial participation by dairy producers in the 
soil-bank program would bring us much closer to that point at which 
milk availability and commercial demand would be in balance. 

We would at the same time be maintaining our productive resources 
in a condition in which they would be ready and available when 
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needed to meet increased demands occasioned by population growth 
or other causes. 

The extension of the conservation reserve program of the Soil Bank 
Act to include grazing lands and provide for the reduction of live- 
stock numbers as authorized in H. R. 5857, as well as the proposal in 
H. R. 2860 to establish a grazing lands conservation and improve- 
ment program, is the type of legislation which, if made applicable to 
dairying, would attack the dairy- farm problem at its source. 

We have been dev eloping a proposal along similar lines for dairy 
farmers which would expand the soil-bank program by encouraging 
the slaughter of dairy-type heifer calves and/or dairy-type heifers or 
COWS. 

The proposal would reduce the total number of milk cows to a level 
predetermined by the Department of Agriculture as the number 
needed to produce adequate supplies of milk and dairy products, 
taking into account the efficiency per cow that would be steadily 
increasing. 

This would be accomplished by paying a premium to producers for 
the marketing for slaughter of dairy-type heifer calves. The amount 
paid would be set by the Sec retary of Agriculture at a level which 
would induce the increased marketing desired. 

It is contemplated, for example, that the goal for the first year might 
be 114 million additional heifer calves. The goal for each year would 
be separately determined. 

The cost of increasing the number of dairy-type heifer calves 
slaughtered under this program would be much less than the cost of 
buying the surplus milk they will produce if the problem is not at- 
tacked at the source. 

The cost of the program would be limited to $75 million per year. 
Once the cow numbers are adjusted to demand, the cost should decrease 
to a very low level. The cost of purchasing surplus milk should begin 
to decline sharply in about 2 years and ‘would soon be practic ally 
eliminated. 

The program contemplated in this proposal would accomplish sev- 
eral things: First, it would bring about an immediate increase in the 
income to dair y farmers. Second, it would raise the level of efficiency 
of our milk herds. Third, it would attack the problem of surplus at 
the source. 

Further justification for the expenditure of Government funds for 
this proposed program is the fact that with milk production continu- 
ing to reach record levels, the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
be purchasing considerable quaitities of dairy products under the 
price-support program with a resulting substantial outlay of Gov- 
ernment funds. 

It. is likely under the proposal that within 3 years or less, milk pro- 
duction in this country could be at a level where CCC purchases of 
dairy products would be unnecessary. 

If the increased slaughter rate contempl: ated in the proposal were 
reached, milk production at a maximum of 3 years hence would be sta- 
bilized at present levels and the increased need occasioned by popula- 
tion growth would wipe out the present almost 5 billion pound surplus. 

We thank the committee for giving so freely of its time and atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. 
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Are there questions? 

Mr. Jounson. In listening to your statement, and with the bill we 
worked out together in mind, that I introduced, have you in studying 
the Albert bill come to the conclusion that it could be worked out— 
that is, the Albertidea could be worked out, so that it would apply to 
the dairy industry as well as the beef industry ? 

Mr. Post. The idea of reducing cattle numbers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That is the idea that was brought out in the Albert 
legislation ? 

Mr. Post. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. You probably heard the testimony of Mr. Ferguson. 
As the Albert legislation is drawn at the present time it would not 
apply to the dairy industry ? 

Mr. Post. Mr. Johnson, the language in Mr. Albert’s bill does not, 
I agree, specifically point out dairy. 

Mr. Jounson. Most of your surplus dairy animals would be classi- 
fied as canners and cutters. 

Mr. Post. The bill you are referring to there is the bill that we have 
not had an opportunity to review, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I see. 

Mr. Axsert. That is an entirely different thing. 

Mr. Post. Yes. The ideas, the objectives in H. R. 5857 that Mr. 
Albert proposes are certainly in line with the proposal as coming 
from our organization as I described in here. 

Mr. Anpert. Mr. Ferguson was testifying as to H. R. 5856.. That 
did not relate to the soil bank at all, but to the support program. 

Mr. Posr. Yes. 

Mr. Aupert. That is a different matter. 

Mr. Posr. Yes. 

Mr. Arserr. 1 want to commend you upon your statement, Mr. 
Post. You have brought out some very effective arguments to show 
why dairy cattle should be included in the soil-bank program, I think. 

Mr. Post, I take it you have read the report of the Department of 
Agriculture on my bill, H. R. 2771? 

Mr. Posr. Sir, we just this morning late received a copy of it. 
Mr. Johnson supplied us with a copy of it. Point No. 1 would not 
apply to the dairy industry at all. _ 

wo, the livestock carrying capacities of some so-called range graz- 
ing lands would apply. 

Mr. Apert. What I am trying to get at is, do you think these 
would present any insurmountable problems, as to the numbers of 
cattle and the different types of land and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Post. We certainly would not anticipate any insurmountable 
problems, Mr. Albert. 

Mr. Auserr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poace. I gather from your statement that you believe that if 
we would cull our dairy herds that we would strongly reduce the 
surplus-milk problem ? 

Mr. Post. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. That if we had a program to encourage the reduction 
that we would cull out our dairy herds and thereby we would reduce 
our production and by that you would bring it in balance with de- 
mand and that you would then have a much stabler market? 

Mr. Post. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Poagr. Probably we would have to have a continuing program. 
We cannot do that this year and then stop it. It has to be done every 
year, at least, to be effective. 

Mr. Posr. I think that is very true, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. If we could get a little Government help on it, we 
probably would do it? 

Mr. Post. We certainly think so. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Post. Thank you very much. 

(The following statement was submitted to the subcommittee by 
Daniel A. Poole, of the Wildlife Management Institute :) 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL A. POOLE, OF THE WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman, I am Daniel A. Poole, editor of the Outdoor News Bulletin, 
a conservation news service issued by the Wildlife Management Institute. The 
institute is one of the older national membership organizations dedicated to the 
improved management of natural resources in the public interest. Its program 
dates back to 1911. 

As a preface to this brief statement, Mr. Chairman, we wish to make it clear 
that the conservationists favor the enactment of legislation for which farmers 
and ranchers have demonstrated a need and which, in the judgement of the 
Congress, will be in the national interest. The institute is appearing today 
merely to ascertain the scope of the proposals under consideration. Our ques- 
tions pertain to a matter in which many Americans, during the past several 
years, have demonstrated a keen and sincere interest. 

The conservationists would like to know whether or not the enactment of 
H. R. 2771, H. R. 5857, and similar bills would allow the holders of grazing 
permits on national forests and public-domain lands to apply for benefits under 
the soil-bank program for grazing reductions on Federal lands. 

This question is of fundamental importance. If these bills apply to Federal 
grazing lands, their effect would be to reverse the long-established and highly 
successful grazing policy of the United States Forest Service. That is, such 
legislation would, in effect, fix the grazing allotments of present holders of 
permits on national forests by law, thereby overthrowing the long-recognized 
and widely accepted administrative policy that recognizes grazing on national 
forests as a privilege, as distinguished from an actual legal right. 

Range forage on the national forests is a public resource, and its use, like that 
of timber, minerals, water, wildlife, and other national forest values, is subject 
to the existing and highly commendable policy of multiple use for the greatest 
benefits to all the people. The ability of the Forest Service to administer and 
manage the lands trusted to its care rests in that agency’s discretionary au- 
thority to regulate the numbers of permittees and of livestock, and to similarly 
control other forms of forest usage. 

Unsuccessful efforts in the past, and most recently in the 83d Congress, with 
legislation sponsored by a few leaders in the livestock industry sought to divest 
the Forest Service of its discretionery authority to administer the lands on the 
basis of capability and to entrench grazing as a right, rather than a privilege. 
Hearings were held by House and Senate committees and the thousands of 
words of testimony, coincident with the absence of aflirmative action on the 
part of the Congress, manifested the widespread desire to maintain national 
forest grazing as a privilege—not a right—so that the forests could continue 
to be administered and managed in the public interest. 

For this reason, Mr. Chairman, conservationists urge the committee to con- 
sider the insertion in H. R. 2771, H. R. 5857, and similar bills of whatever word- 
ing may be necessary to make it clear that these bills apply solely to grazing on 
private lands. 


Mr. Poage. Is there anybody else who wants to be heard on these 
bills that are before us? 

Is there anybody else that wants to be heard on the soil bank grazing 
land bills or on the support plan ? 
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All right, if nobody further wants to be heard, we will consider 
the bills further in executive session, 

The committee will adjourn until such time as called. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 


Xx 











